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A SUBMARINE NAVY? 








Rep. Rogers ... The Story of Veterans’ Aid Abuses 
(See National Week) 





IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


UWAGINATION IMVENTS PUNSHME: 


} 
THIS ENGINE TOOK A 
BEATING TO KEEP OTHERS 
OUT OF TROUBLE? 


You're looking at an automobile en- 
gine’s “back teeth” —photographed 
close-up with their protecting cover 
cut away. 

They’re the gear teeth that start 
the engine—regular work that comes 
day after day, year after year, in all 
kinds of weather. 

Our engineers had some new ideas 
for making these gears even stronger, 





TO MAKE LONGER-LASTING CARS FOR You 


ae 





tougher and longer-lasting—a really 
important car improvement. But, to 
test these ideas, they’d need a way 
to duplicate the punishment the gears 
get in years of starting your car. 

So they put their heads together 
and created this endurance test. It’s 
a robot-controlled car engine, bolted 
to the floor. Six times every minute it 
starts and stops, at the command of 
its automatic “driver.” In a few days, 
it starts more often than your car’s 
engine ever will! 

Using this severe test to check 
their research and experiments, the 


engineers developed and thoroughly 
proved the better gears. As a result, 
our car and truck engines come to 
you with thousands more trouble- 
free “‘starts” built into them. 

The Starting Test is another appli- 
cation of the practical imagination 
that is responsible for all the good 
new things our cars have pioneered 
... right up to the Safe-Guard Ily- 
draulic Brakes, Safety-Rim Wheels. 
and other exclusive features of to- 
day’s most advanced cars—the 
post-war Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto Airyshr 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks ilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Access 
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IS THERE ANYTHING LEFT? 


THAT’S THE PROFIT! 


> 


Under the heading “profits” in the Annual 
Reports which are appearing about now, are 


the most misunderstood figures in business. 


Profits are not fixed and inevitable as some 
people believe. Proof of this fact is that half 
of America’s 450,000 corporations fail to make 


a profit in any one year. 


Profits are a residue. They are what is left—if 
anything—after every one else has been paid. 


The supplier must get his money promptly. 
Bank loans must be paid on the due date. Wages 


and salaries do not wait. The government 
demands taxes on time. 


Management that can pay out all this, and still 
show a profit, is doing quite a job. And unless 
it can show a profit, the business is on the way 
out. “Something left over” is the major differ- 
ence between sickness and business good health. 
° ° ° 
Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
money in industry can be effective without good 
management. Nothing else is so important to 
the welfare of workers, investors and public. 


N.W. AVER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 























Auto production. January passenger- 
car production totaled 252,100 units, 9,976 
fewer than were produced in December, 
Civilian Production Administration re- 
ported. The lower output was due to a 
change-over to 1947 models, CPA said. 
Manufacturers predict rapidly accelerating 
output from now on, with 281,878 cars in 
February, 316,338 in March and 355,094 
in April. CPA noted continuing materials 
shortages, especially in steel, and added 
that production forecasts will be met only 
with the most favorable production con- 
ditions. 


Rent control. Procedures to be followed 
by tenants appealing from eviction notices 
were announced by Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Where landlords obtain an 
eviction certificate from OPA, tenants may 
request a review by the OPA regional of- 
fice. If the application for review is filed 
within 30 days, the tenant is to get an 
automatic stay of eviction until 30 days 
after a decision is made on the appeal. 
Right of appeal does not apply in cases 
where tenants are being evicted for failure 
to pay rent or for other causes subject to 
local eviction laws. 


Veterans’ insurance. Veterans will get 
another chance to reinstate National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance without a physical ex- 
amination, under terms of a new law 
signed by the President. The time limit on 
reinstatement is left to the discretion of 
the Veterans’ Administration, which plans 
to extend the original time limit of Feb. 1 
to Aug. 1, 1947. The new rules also provide 
that a veteran found to be totally disabled 
at the expiration of his five-year term 
policy, may convert his policy to the or- 
dinary life plan unless he elects otherwise. 


Lead imports. Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. announced plans for selling 500 tons 
of scrap lead due from Japan about March 
15. The scrap will be sold in 100-ton lots 
from a Pacific Coast port, on a sealed-bid 
basis. Terms may be obtained from U.S. 
Commercial Co., Washington 25, D.C., if 
requested by February 28. 


The March of the News 





Technical reports. Commerce Depart- 
ment issued a comprehensive index of all 
technical reports prepared by its Office of 
Technical Services. The index covers re- 
ports on wartime improvements of tech- 
nology in major scientific and industrial 
fields. Copies can be obtained from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. : 


Potato surplus. Department of Agric ul- 
ture planned an export-subsidy program 
to encourage overseas shipment of U.S. 
surplus potato stocks. Contracts will be 
made with private exporters for sales of 
potatoes covered by Government loans. 
Potato producers will be paid prices guar- 
anteed by the price-support plan, and none 
of the potatoes or potato products ex- 
ported under the program may be reim- 
ported into the U.S. 


Defense planning. Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board outlined a system of industry 
advisory committees to aid national-de- 
fense planning. Invitations to nominate 
candidates for the committees are being 
sent to trade associations and other groups. 
The Board said selection of committee 
members will emphasize representation of 
small, medium and large industrial organi- 
zations and, where possible, geographical 
areas. The committees will advise the 
Board as to stockpiling of strategic ma- 
terials, munitions production and other 
defense problems. 


Emergency laws. President Truman 
asked Congress to pave the way for the 
Nation’s return to a peacetime legal status 
for the first time since 1939. The Presi- 
dent proposed outright repeal of 24 war- 
time laws and asked that 36 other emerg- 
ency statutes be allowed to lapse with 
declaration of an end to national emerg- 
encies. He suggested a permanent need for 
only 12 of more than 100 temporary acts 
still on the books. The President seeks to 
terminate both the limited national emerg- 
ency proclaimed September 8, 1939, and 
the full emergency which was proclaimed 
May 27, 1941. 
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= logs ride the steep incline of 
a log slip to the log deck on chains of 
steel. These chains take a terrific beating 
from impact and tensile stresses. 

One California mill for example, regu- 
larly discarded its log haul chains after 
six months of use. 

They called upon Brake Shoe’s Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Division to do some- 
thing about the rapid deterioration of the 
chains they were using. 

Brake Shoe’s engineers did two things. 
They redesigned the log haul chain, giving 
each link a greater bearing area. And they 
specified that it be cast of manganese steel 
—"“the toughest steel known”’. 

After 23 years of continuous trouble- 
free service, these Amsco manganese steel 
links showed amazingly little wear. 

Brake Shoe’s metallurgical skill and 
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Wi. 5 of a series illustrating how American Brake Shoe research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation. 
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AFTER 23 YEARS OF SERVICE 


knowledge, its unceasing research in seek- 
ing the right metals to meet specific prob- 
lems of wear, made this record possible. 
Today, mills up and down the West Coast 
specify Amsco parts for logging, sawmill 
and pulp mill equipment. 

Impact! Heat! Abrasion! Friction! 

Corrosion! These are the enemies of 
your machines. 

Brake Shoe’s accumulated knowledge, 
Brake Shoe’s wear-resistant parts and 
Brake Shoe’s research for tomorrow are 
your best defense against them. 

**Hard Surfacing by Fusion Welding”, first of a 
series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear re- 
sistance, will soon be ready to mail. Results of 
practical experience and extensive research, Of 
particular interest to engineers and others who 
select or specify materials. A request on your 
letterhead will bring it to you. 

American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U.S. and Canada: 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION | 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 
SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
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“lim Back On My Old Job 
Onving a New Ghie” 


Says S. S. Simmons of Oakland, California While serving in Europe as an Air Force truck driver, 


Simmons wrote the owner of the Bee Line Truck Dispatch, 
Oakland, California, asking for a new GMC when he 


returned to his old peacetime job. 


... Former Staff Sgt. with the Army Air Force 


«oe Now Hauling Explosives to Western Mines a ee re 
sixes’ operated 24 hours a day, for days on end, and never 
let us down. Loaded to capacity and pulling trailers, they 
hauled gasoline wherever our 474th Fighter Group needed 
it, despite bad roads, open fields and holes often half as 
deep as the height of the trucks!” 


Thirty days after his discharge, Simmons was back on the 
job driving a new GMC with an engine of the same basic 
design as the “‘Army’s Workhorse.” Hauling explosives 
to western mines in isolated areas, he states, ‘With driy. 
ing conditions often as bad as on Europe’s battlefields, 
I’m sure glad I’ve got a rugged GMC!” 


The war-proved power and stamina admired by Simmons 
are available in new GMC trucks for every size and type 
of hauling job . . . light, medium and heavy duty. 





ct 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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‘a Chances are that price rises under way will be the last of this inflation. 
— Any more sharp rises from this level almost surely would choke off much demand. 
. an Living costs are going to rise somewhat further due to new price rises. 
needed Meats, for example, are to cost more. Markups still are being made on clothing. 
half as Rents are due to take a sharp rise in the second half of 1947. 

A new car won't cost less before late 1947, if then. It is the same with 


electrical equipment for the house. Housefurnishings aren't declining in price. 











ir Cost of building is getting up to rather fantastic heights. The rise in [ 
losives price of building materials since prewar has been greater than the rise after ‘ 
h driy. World War I- that stopped the first postwar building boom in its tracks. | 
fields, Of course, it always is possible that the cycle can take another turn in an 
upward direction, with a new wave of wage increases followed by a new wave of 

nmons price increases. That is a rather slim prospect, though, now that production is 

d type rolling in a big way. Wage rates will go up some, but if prices rise much more 

duty. there can be a sudden and severe check to many kinds of demand. 


Just to give you an idea of how high prices already have risens 

Farm products, at wholesale, are up 159 per cent since 1939. 

Foods, among farm products, are up 129 per cent in the same period. 

All other commodities, as a whole, have risen 58 per cent at wholesale. 

Building materials cost 9l per cent more than before the war. Cost of 
these materials has risen 23 per cent in 13 weeks and still is skyrocketing. 

Textile products, at wholesale, are 94 per cent higher than in prewar. 

A very large price inflation obviously has occurred. Inflation still is 
under way in many prices. The bigger the inflation, the harder the fall when 
the break comes, as it always does when things have moved up this much. 














A house built at these levels would be built at or near the cycle top. 

Old-house values will remain high so long as building costs are high and 
so long as demand for dwellings is greater than the supply. 

Apartment house and other rental-housing construction will continue to be 
discouraged so long as building costs are high and rents are held low. 

Any real slowdown in construction can have important effects upon business 
in general. With construction prices up where they are, and rising, there is 
growing doubt whether volume of construction can be maintained through 1947. 

Building materials, farm products, textiles are price danger spots. 














Army and Navy, in peacetime, probably cannot go on living much longer in 
the style to which they've become accustomed. Cuts are going to be forced. 

Military style, from a taxpayer standpoint, remains very fancy. 

A single man in Army costs $7,000 a year, in direct expense, to support. 
A man in Japan costs $12,000 to maintain, in Germany about $10,000. At war's 
height, with shot and shell pouring out, it cost $6,960 to maintain a man. 

One Army officer is being paid for each 7 enlisted men, one officer in the 
Navy for each 10 men. Colonels now in service are 6 times the proportion of war- 
time. Second lieutenants are scarce. Two officers and civilian workers, who 
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are relatively high paid, are maintained for each 3 enlisted men. It is rather 
like the old-time Spanish Army-Navy in some respects. 

Army keeps more than 1,000,000 men and civilian employes in U.S., with the 
forces overseas in occupation duty and otherwise numbering about 500,000. High 
proportion in U.S. is due to a system of short enlistments in which a man spends 
about 6 months in training, 6 in traveling and 6 really serving. 

Navy is asking $4,400,000,000 in peacetime with no occupation duties. Army 
wants $2,000,000,000 for occupation duties, $600,000,000 of it for relief. Non- 
occupation requests of the Army are for around $4,700,000,000. 

It's just a question whether U.S. taxpayers can go on forever paying out 
$7,000 a year to keep an average man in military service, particularly if there 
must be a military establishment of 1,500,000 men. 


Army-Navy costs probably will be cut by Congress to about $9,500,000,000. 
That would be $1,600,000,000 less than Mr. Truman asked. 

Public-works cutbacks, cuts in social-security plans, reduced personnel in 
departments, miscellaneous trimming will lop off about $3,000,000,000 more. 

A budget of around $33,000,000,000 to $34,000,000,000 is likely. 

Revenue to cover that budget will depend upon the level of business, on the 
amount of income that is to be subject to taxation. It is very probable that the 
Government's budget for the year starting July 1 will be in balance with $3,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000 of surplus. It even is probable that the budget for 
the present fiscal year, ending next June 30, will be balanced. 











Taxes are to be reduced by Congress to some extent, owing to demand for cuts. 

Debt will be reduced somewhat, too, but not rapidly. 

Debt really has been cut back more than $9,000,000,000 since war end by re- 
ducing the amount of cash the Treasury keeps on hand. Further cuts in debt are 
not likely to be at a rate of much more than $2,500,000,000 a year. 





U.S.-British policy line toward Germany is due for a major shift. 

The old line emphasized a dole for Germans at taxpayer expense while long 
arguments continued with Russia over the possible shape of future peace. 

The new line is to emphasize means of getting Germany back to work, is to 
Stress recovery for Germany and Europe rather than to put all emphasis on reforn, 
on trying to turn the German people into something that they aren't. 

Herbert Hoover is to stress the need for recovery, after his survey on the 
ground. Mr. Truman is getting a bit tired of paying out hundreds of millions of 
U.S. dollars in a dole for Germans, just to keep Germany from working. The Brit- 
ish are arriving at the same viewpoint in the light of their own troubles. 

Russia and France won't like it much, but a change is coming. 








There is a changed U.S. attitude toward Eastern Europe, too. 

The old idea was to get tough with Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary and 
other countries in Russia's sphere. The tough approach left no way for affected 
countries to turn except in the direction of Russia. 

The new idea is to try to win friends and influence people by friendly ges- 
tures, by a little loan to Hungary, some food to help starving Rumanians, a pos- 
sible line of help for Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Russia is unable to offer anything except occupation forces and a display of 
military force to the nations of Eastern Europe. U.S. can offer badly needed 
goods and a market that is worth while. Russia already is complaining because 
Eastern Europe, with all of its troubles, is finding ways to trade with the West. 








David Lilienthal probably will be confirmed as Atomic Commission Chairman. 
Story of atomic-energy developments is given for you on page 68. 





See also pages 11, 13, 22, 24, 48. 
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THE EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 


Executive Book Club 
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Vice President, The 
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THOMAS ROY JONES DR. VIRGIL JORDAN 

President, ATF, Inc. Pres., National Ind’l 
Conference Board 


HENRY HAZLITT 
Financial Editor, 
Newsweek 


DR. WM. A. BERRIDGE 
Economist, Metro- 
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FOWLER McCORMICK WM. C. MULLENDORE 
Chm., International President, So. Calif. 
fis Company Edison Company 





BRADFORD B. SMITH DR. H. M. WRISTON 
Economist, U. President, 
Steel Corporation Brown University 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
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Motors Corp. 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB WILL HELP YOU BUILD YOUR BUSINESS FUTURE 
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Cork Company 
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Former Vice President 
A. T. & T. Company 
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EXECUTIVE THINKING 
AND ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


The methods and _prac- 
tices of executive achieve- 
ment used by top leaders 
in many fields. It shows 
ow, by the adaptation of 
these self-same methods 
and practices, you can 
develop your executive 
ability. 


The Executive Book Club, Inc., 





ACED with the responsibilities of 
F today’s rapidly changing world, 
American businessmen have eagerly re- 
sponded to the program of the Executive 
Book Club. They welcome the Club’s 
selection, each month, of an outstanding, 
timely and significant book. This saves valu- 
able time and keeps the Club’s members 
abreast of current developments, ideas and 
trends in the fields of economics, business, 
politics and government. 

Now America’s alert businessmen will 
welcome the Executive Book Club’s latest 
important step. A group of the nation’s 
top-flight executives and_ professional 
men, as listed here, are to serve on the 


Club’ 
Editorial Advisory Board 


These men bring expert guidance to the 
Club's rapidly growing membership of 
present and future executives, now busy 
preparing themselves for ‘omorrow’s neu 
obligations. They also provide broad 
executive experience, judgment and perspective 


CULIVE 


which in a successful career are more vital 
than ever. Here are new business ‘‘tools”’ 

that no businessman can afford to be 
without. 

As a member of the Club, you will also 
receive free each month a copy of the Club 
magazine, ‘The Executive.’’ Each issue 
describes fully next month’s selection, in 
addition to scanning the horizon for other 
important new books, about to be issued, 
which have collateral value for the 
Executive Book Club membership. 

You are not obligated to take every 
month’s selection. After reading the 
advance review, should you decide that 
the forthcoming book will not appeal to 
you, you can select another book or, by 
returning the form enclosed, you may 
omit taking a book for that particular 
month. You need purchase as few as four 
books a year. 


What It Costs 


Occasionally the Club makes a Double 
Selection—two books in one month— 


which are offered to you at a single combined 
price—frequently no more than the recail 
cost of esther one of the books selected 
hese Club selections will average in 
cost, throughout the year, about $3.00 
each. The price of each book will never be 
more—and frequently will be less—than the 
publisher's regular retail price. (A small 
charge is added to cover mailing expense.) 


Time To Act Now 


The Executive Book Club was formed / 
businessmen for businessmen. Its sole aim 
is to help you—broaden your thinking 
better understand the torces and influences 
that are now so vital in ‘shaping things to 
come.” There is no charge * membership 
And asa special inducement for becoming 
a member at once, fill out the coupon and 
indicate which one of the four books described 

elow you wish to receive FREE. Because 
of current production difficulties, the 
number of memberships available con- 
tinues to be limited. So act now and maz 
the coupon. 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB, INC., 
DEPT. 2USN 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of The 
Executive Book Club, and send me as my 
free enrollment book the utle checked below: 


O The Rediscovery of Morals 


Executive Thinking and Action 
Economics In One Lesson 
Lincoln’s Incentive System 


month I am to receive a free copy of 





ECONOMICS IN 

ONE LESSON 

By Henry Hazlitt 
The popular best-seller 
that takes the mystery 
out of economics. Here 
is a brilliant analysis of 
economic fallacies which 
not only have harassed 
American business but 
have complicated post- 
war recovery. 


LINCOLN’S 
INCENTIVE SYSTEM 
By James F. Lincoln 


Here is the plan of 
“incentive management” 
used by The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company since 1933: 
Production per man up 
700%; annual take-home 
wages up 400%; dividends 
up 300%; prices down 
60%. 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





THE hyn a 
OF MORALS 
By Henry oe Link 


A striking indictment of 
certain aspects of the 
modern economic and 
political scene. The author 
makesapenetratinganaly- 
sis of tne uncertainty 
and dissatisfaction that 
are Causing so much civil 
and industrial strife. 





“The Executive,” which describes the 
forthcoming selection. It is understo 
that I may purchase as few as four Club 
selections during the year, and that I may 
cancel my membership at any time after 
I have accepted four selections. 
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Year after year, business men have come 
to Patapar* Vegetable Parchment with spe- 
cial problems. Dairymen found Patapar 
the answer to the problem of a protective 
wrapper for butter. Meat provisioners pre- 
vent shrinkage of boiled hams by wrapping 
them in Patapar before cooking. In hospi- 
tals nurses use it to wrap things that are 
to be sterilized in live steam. Manufacturers 
of hair waving pads use it. In other fields 
Patapar is doing such jobs as packaging 
putty, lining motor oil containers, replac- 
ing oiled silk. These are just a few ex- 
amples of how Patapar is continually serv- 
ing business and industry. 

Maybe your business will be the next 
that Patapar will help. 


Soak it in water, Boil it, 
Smear grease on it— 
Patapar can take it! 


Patapar has the unusual quality of great 
wet-strength. It can be soaked in water for 
weeks—even boiled and remain strong. 

Grease-proofness is another of its char- 
acteristics. When Patapar comes in contact 
with grease, fats or oils it resists penetration. 

Patapar is odorless, tasteless, pure of 
texture. 


Colorful printing 


As a service to users of Patapar our plants 
are completely equipped for letterpress 
and lithographic printing. We print Pata- 
par with brand names and 
designs in one color or 
several colors. Every detail 
is handled by expert crafts- 
men. 

For more information 
about Patapar and its ap- 
plications write on your 





Patapor Keymark 
* symbol of 
business letterhead for wrapper protection 


booklet U. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4, 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as an employer, possibly 
avoid responsibility for not bargaining with 
a union on the ground that the union 
refused to bargain in good faith. In hold- 
ing that one employer had not violated 
the Wagner Act, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board states that refusal of a 
union to bargain in good faith may re- 
move the possibility of negotiations, thus 
preventing a situation in which the em- 
ployer’s good faith can be tested. In this 
case, NLRB took into consideration good 
relations in the past between the employer 
and the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer get an allo- 
cation of potash from the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. This conservation 
program is discontinued, even though there 
still is a shortage of potash. Allocations 
already made for the present quarter end- 
ing March 31 are not affected. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply for a refund of er- 
roneously assessed income and excess-prof- 
its taxes any time within four years of the 
assessment. A circuit court of appeals over- 
rules the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and holds that the four-year statute of 
limitations of Section 3313 of the Internal 
Revenue Code governs such cases, rather 
than the two-year period of Section 322. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get additional 
quotas of sugar if you are a manufacturer 
of products containing sugar who began 
business during the war or increased pro- 
duction facilities to fill war contracts. 
Adjustments in sugar bases under these 
circumstances are authorized by the Office 
of Price Administration. Application blanks 
are available at OPA sugar branch offices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always be required to 
treat your trainees as employes under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The U.S. 
Supreme Court rules in two cases involving 
railroad companies that persons being 
trained for certain positions are not em- 
ployes, since their work serves only their 
own interests and is of no immediate bene- 
fit to the companies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed an 


income tax deduction for the cost of meals 


and administrative decisions. 


and lodging in a city where you are sta. 
tioned indefinitely as _ representative of 
your company. The U.S. Tax Court digg) 
lows expense deductions for a corporation’ 
division manager, on indefinite assignmen} 
in another city, on the ground that the es 
penses were not incurred in pursuit of hi 
employer’s business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now take an appeal to , 
regional committee if the district cop. 
struction office for your locality denies you 
application for nonhousing building. Re. 
gional committees are set up by the Civil 
ian Production Administration to hey 
appeals. 


se & 


YOU CANNOT, in seeking excess-profits 
tax relief for your corporation which had 
an excess-profits credit carry-over for om 
year, invoke the “abnormal income” pro. 
vision of Section 721 to increase the 
amount of the carry-over. The U.S. Tx 
Court denies such relief to a corporation 
that had an excess-profits tax carry-over 
for the year 1941. ' 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a veteran of Worl 
War II, use a simplified procedure in ap 
plying to buy certain Government surplus 
property. The War Assets Administration 
changes its regulations so that Army or 
Navy discharges are the only papers needed 
by veterans to purchase items especially 
set aside for their personal use. WA 
also is establishing a national network d 
regional set-aside lists for veterans 
March 1. 


+ + 


YOU CAN apply to the Government 
for a license to use a patented process for 
manufacturing calcium fluoride. The pat- 
ent is made available for licensing on a 
nonexclusive, royalty-free basis by the De 
partment of Interior. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely deny one unio 
the right to solicit membership on your 
premises if this privilege is granted t) 
another union. NLRB orders one com: 


pany to stop its discrimination in alloy 
ing one labor group, but not a secon 
union, to solicit membership and due 


and to distribute literature on the com 
pany premises. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings ° 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid! 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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7 How to lift your basement out of the cellar 
y 


Crans 0] 


PICTURE THE PLEASURE of a rumpus room in in long, useful life with little or no upkeep. 


your basement... an attractive place to 
vernment 


rocess for 





THIS IS JUST ONE of Apac’s many uses. 


entertain friends, the neighborhood young- be : 
Thousands upon thousands of feet of it have 


The pat- sters ... or an all-around family workshop! shih Jagepie sie 

ing ona been used for finishing attics, for partitions, 

y the De IT’S EASY TO “RAISE” your cellar to living- porch skirting, garages, farm buildings. 
room level: just line the walls and ceiling Tremendous quantities are even now going 
with K&M “Century” Apac—the flat asbestos- into a wide variety of in- 

me union cement structural sheet. Apac is moisture- dustrial applications. If <>, 

Rte and-vermin-proof, fire-resistant, easy to you have a job in mind, 2 ) 

ee a apply and practically indestructible. [ts mod- let us show you how 

in allovj erate cost pays for itself many times over Apac can help. 

a second 
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Nature made -bsbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 


“na KEASBEY & MATTISON 


mater COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
NEWS 


























































CYLINDER HEADS 
OR VALVES 


mean less weight, less 
bulk, greater efficiency 
in Fairbanks-Morse Die- 


sel Locomotives. 





FAIRBAN KS-MORSE 
iese|] LOCOMOTIVES 





Two pistons in each cylinder 
...driven apart by a central ex- 
plosion. This is the principle of 
the exclusive opposed- piston 
diesel that powers Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel Locomotives. 


It eliminates cylinder heads 
and valves, reduces moving 
parts—and so makes servicing 
and maintenance easier, less 
frequent, lower in cost. 





_ Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 
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Coal-contract negotiations 
as first test of whether 
industrial peace will last 


A mysterious quiet has settled over rela- 
tions between employers and workers. In- 
stead of the turmoil expected by many 
employers in this period, there is peace. 
Men on strike in recent weeks have to- 
taled no more than 50,000 at one time. A 
vear ago there were 1,500,000 men on 
trike, or 30 times the recent number. The 
degree of labor peace that has prevailed 
is greater than at any time in recent years. 
isa result of this peace, industry is pour- 
ing out goods at a record rate. 

The big question relates to whether 
this peace will last. 

One view is that today’s quiet is just 
the quiet before a great storm. The theory 
back of this view is that the decline in 
strikes is due to labor-leader desire to avoid 
any action that will cause Congress to im- 
pose drastic restrictions on labor-leader 
power. Those who hold this theory ex- 
pect that a great wave of strikes will break 
after midyear when Congress goes home. 

A second view is that big strikes in the 
future probably will be scattered and will 
not come in a wave comparable to that of 
196. The theory back of this view is 
that the first outbreak of strikes after the 
war was due in important part to workers’ 
desire to let off steam, and to a readiness 
of labor leaders to capitalize on that desire. 
Those who hold to this second theory look 
for few big strikes in the foreseeable future, 
except for the possibility of a coal strike. 
A combination of these two viewpoints 
is regarded as representing the probable 
outlook. There are strong factors working 
jagainst a second big strike wave that will 
tie up the country like the 1946 wave did. 
Why strikes are few is related to fac- 
tors such as these: 

labor leaders, both AFL and CIO, are 
discouraging strikes because the unions 
suffered loss of prestige in 1946, and be- 
cause these strikes caused a heavy drain 
on union treasuries. These leaders are 
aware that public clamor against strikes 
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WHY MAJOR STRIKES ARE FEW: 
REACTION FROM 1946 WALKOUTS 


Union Leaders’ Fear of Drastic Laws, Workers’ Dread of Pay Loss 


was reflected in the congressional election 
returns last November. There is no desire 
now to arouse the public further. 

Worker attitude is against strikes. 
Wages lost as a result of strikes cut 
deeply into the annual income of millions 
of workers last year. Loss of income more 
than offset the wage increases that were 
won by striking. Also, these wage in- 
creases were followed by price increases 
that cut further into wage gains. The result 
is that workers this time are likely to 
settie for wage increases more nearly in 
line with what employers will offer. 

Union treasuries were badly hurt by 
last year’s strikes. The CIO United Auto 
Workers, for example, went into the red, 
was forced to dip into reserves and to 
borrow from other unions to meet expenses. 
A few strikes still in progress are cost- 
ing this union $150,000 a month. Other 
unions also are feeling the pinch. Only 
a few older: unions are well enough 
financed to stand another series of pro- 
longed strikes. 

Labor legislation is a threat that adds 
to the hazard of striking. Union leaders 
are encouraged by an apparent softening 
of attitude in Congress toward new labor 
laws and are striving to prove that genuine 
collective bargaining, instead of legisla- 
tion, is the best cure for strikes. One 
serious strike could swing Congress back 
to the more drastic antiunion attitude 
that prevailed earlier, and labor leaders 
are anxious to avoid this. 

Fear of a business setback is another 
factor. Workers shy away from strikes 
when jobs are scarce, and they are not 
now sure that employment is to continue 
at present high levels during all of 1947. 

Strikebreaking is easier under present 
interpretation of labor laws. The National 
Labor Relations Board now stresses the 
right of an employer to replace workers 
who strike over economic issues, such as 
wages and hours (see page 39). This 
makes strikes more hazardous. 

Why strikes may increase, however, 
is related to other factors: 

Prices have advanced faster than wages 
since the big unions won increases averag- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
ClO’‘S MURRAY 
There is no desire now... 


ing about 18 cents an hour in 1946. Unless 
another round of wage raises is granted as 
a result of bargaining conferences now in 
progress, or about to begin, some unions 
can be expected to try to force their de- 
mands by strikes. 

Grievances that lead to strikes are al- 
ways building up, but these seldom result 
in paralyzing whole industries. 

Drastic legislation barring closed shops 
and industry-wide bargaining, if enacted 
into law, would be likely to lead to much 
industrial unrest, since three fourths of the 
50,000 collective-bargaining contracts now 
in effect in this country are said to contain 
some form of closed-shop provision. Unions 
losing these closed-shop provisions could 
be expected to demand that new contracts 
be negotiated containing concessions to off- 
set loss of the closed-shop privilege. 

In specific situations, the labor-rela- 
tions outlook shapes up as follows: 

Coal will provide the first big test of 
how long industrial peace is to continue. 
The soft-coal miners are working under a 
strike truce that expires April 1, but 
whether this truce is continued beyond that 
date may depend upon the Supreme Court 
and Congress. John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers, is not expected to 
call a strike until the legality of his con- 
viction for contempt is cleared up by the 
Court or until Congress has shown its 
intent on labor legislation. Issues between 
the miners and the operators are deep- 
seated enough, however, to make a strike 
possible if differences are not adjusted by 
bargaining. It may be midyear, however, 
before such a strike comes, if it comes at 
all. As of now, chances appear about even 
that a strike can be averted. 

In steel, an industry-wide strike is not 
likely. Philip Murray, as head of the 
United Steelworkers, is expected to be 
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willing to accept a wage increase of 15 
to 20 cents an hour from the basic-steel 
industry. He also has indicated that the 
union will not insist on the same settle- 
ment from the fabricators of steel as it 
gets from basic steel. a departure from 
past policy that should serve to keep part 
of the industry operating even if there 
are shutdowns here and there. 

The union is demanding ‘a union shop 
in steel, but probably will settle for con- 
tinuance of maintenance-of-membership 
clauses now in effect. Union demands for 
health and welfare funds are likely to be 
dropped in return for other concessions. 

Auto workers are in no mood to strike 
so soon after the time lost in strikes last 
year. One automobile contract, that of 
the Chrysler Corp., is due to expire Febru- 
ary 28, but probably will be extended at 
least a month. Other contracts expire 
later. The United Auto Workers union 
has spent more than $1,000,000 for strike 
relief during the last year, aside from 
other strike expenses, and is in no position 
financially to repeat. Peaceful settlement 
of disputes in this industry is probable, 
as of now. 

A railroad strike is definitely not prob- 
able, although new wage demands are 
likely to be filed by the rail brotherhoods 
in the next few weeks. If such demands 
are filed, the machinery of the Railway 
Labor Act will delay a showdown for at 
least six months. There is no strike senti- 
ment among rail workers now. 

In shipping, where strikes were prev- 
alent last year, prospects are for a year 
of peace. Some CIO contracts with East 
and West Coast shippers permit reopening 
at this time for discussion of wages, but 
the issue of whether they should be 
reopened now is being arbitrated. AFL 
seamen are expected to submit their 
wage demands to arbitration before long. 
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THAT COOLING-OFF PERIOD 
















































AFL‘S GREEN 
. . - fo arouse the public further 


Rubber workers are taking a striky 
vote, but indicate willingness to resum 
wage negotiations, recently broken off. 

Telephone workers are threatening 4 
strike in April over wages, but unio 
leaders are likely to accept arbitration o 
any other “out” to avoid a strike. 

In textiles, 10 per cent increases te 
cently granted workers in some Souther 
mills rules out major strikes this year. 

Electrical and farm-equipment work 
ers, though in different unions, are 1 
interested in strikes this year, after tl 
shutdowns of 1946. 

Wage seftlements already reached 
follow no pattern, ranging in amount from 
10 to around 23 cents an hour. In cotto 
textiles, increases of 10 cents an hour arf 
being granted. In woolen textiles, the rais} 
is 15 cents. Oil workers are getting in the 
neighborhood of 20 cents. Workers in meal 
packing settled for increases ranging from 
714 to 23 cents an hour. Clothing worker 
are winning raises averaging 12% cents 
Glassworkers have settled tentatively wit 
two companies for increases of 3 cents al 
hour, subject to reopening of their contrac 
after a settlement has been reached ‘ 
steel. 

All along the line, the attitude of work 
ers is distinctly not belligerent. This neq 
attitude will not always be reflected j 
union demands and leaders’ attitudes, bi 
employers generally should find it easi 
than a year ago to bargain away sol 
of these demands for wage concessioi 
The shadow of the Government will n 
be over negotiations, as it was last yeal 
with all unions holding out for the 18-cel 
pattern that was set officially. Many ev 
ployers will find unions willing to settle it 
increases of 10 to 15 cents, while som 
may be forced to go a little higher to aval 
strikes. 
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SIGNS OF ABUSE IN VETERANS’ AID 


Question of Why Relief Rolls Are High When Nation Is Prosperous: 


Movement in Congress to 
grant even more benefits. 
Opposition of Gen. Bradley 


Signs of abuses continue to show up in 
programs for aid to veterans. There are 
signs, too, that veterans’ aids have spread 
out in directions different from those that 
were expected when Congress provided 
liberally for veterans of World War II. 

Aid to veterans now is costing taxpayers 
more than $7,300,000,000 a year. A large 
part of that money goes into pension pay- 
ments. The pensions story for World 
War ITI is given in detail by the Pictogram 
on page 30. The rest of the money pays 
for unemployment allowances, on-job- 
training pay, school benefits and other 
aids. There is pressure in Congress now 
for still more liberal benefits. 

An end to the ceiling of $200 a month 
on the income a veteran can get while 
drawing any training allowance is strongly 
supported. So is a proposal to increase the 
size of monthly checks going to veterans 
in school. Demands are heard for higher 
payments to schools for tuition and fees. 
Some sentiment is growing for extension 
of the one-year limit on unemployment 
pay. 

The fight for more liberal benefits is 
being led in Congress by the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, whose chairman 
is Representative Edith Nourse Rogers 
(Rep.) , of Massachusetts. Mrs. Rogers is 
convinced that veterans need more help 
than they now are getting. (See page 70.) 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator, is warning, however, of 
troubles ahead if some of the changes now 
being urged actually are made. General 
Bradley has just told Congress that repeal 
of income ceilings for on-job training will 
turn the program into a bonus plan. 

Abuses in veterans’ programs are a 
major worry for administrators of the 
programs even now, when a high level of 
prosperity is relieving pressure for full use 
of the opportunities offered by the GI 
Bill of Rights. 

Unemployment pay, for instance, is be- 
ing taken by 1,180,000 veterans each week, 
despite the labor shortages in many areas. 
Some of these veterans call themselves 
members of the “52-20 club” and turn 
down job offers as long as their benefits 
last. The law specifies that a veteran can 
draw $20 a week up to 52 weeks until he 
is offered a job that is “suitable” in his 
view. This offer apparently is as good or 
better than going wage rates in some areas, 
such as Puerto Rico and Arkansas, where 
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the proportion of veterans taking this pay 
is high compared to other areas. 
Self-employment allowances can be 
drawn by any veterans with their own 
farms or businesses who can show they 
need Government help to bring their in- 
come in any one month up to $100. About 
155,000 veterans are taking this allowance 
each month and most of them are able to 
show they are making no income at all, 
since the average payment is $90 a month. 
About 85 per cent of the payees are 
farmers. Well over half of the veterans 





and the age limit was abandoned. This 
opened the gate to any veteran in any 
occupation. As the news spread, the pro- 
gram jumped from fewer than 28,000 vet- 
erans in January, 1946, to about 750,000 in 
January,1947, with more than 300,000 fac- 
tories, farms and offices participating. Only 
about 25 per cent of the trainees are in 
standard apprenticeship courses today. 
Cost of job training is running now at 
the rate of $1,800,000,000 a year. If ceilings 
are taken off, the cost for existing projects 
will go up to $2,400,000,000. And some local 


—Veterans Administration 


GENERAL BRADLEY, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATOR 
»..@ warning for certain moves being urged by Congress 


operating farms in cotton-growing States 
were drawing self-employment allowances 
last year, though 1946 was a year of 
record farm income. 

Self-employment allowances are due for 
a great expansion if farm incomes drop. 
The total money allowed any one veteran is 
$1,040 now, but that limit may be raised 
by Congress. 

On-job training has turned up the most 
flagrant abuses of the original intent of 
Congress to help only those veterans who 
needed help. Job training was planned for 
veterans, under 25 years of age, who 
wanted apprenticeship training in skilled 
trades. But the phrase, “other job train- 
ing,” was slipped into the GI Bill of Rights, 


officials estimate their programs will expand 
at least 50 per cent, sending costs still 
higher. 

Preventing abuses in programs in- 
volving so many people and so much 
money is a difficult task, as VA is finding 
out in the case of on-job training. Before 
the ceiling plan was adopted last August, 
VA found itself about to pay allowances, 
up to $65 and $90 a month, to veterans 
already earning as much as $700 a month. 
The ceilings stopped that. 

But VA also wanted to clean out proj- 
ects set up for employers who considered 
job training a pay-roll subsidy. The States, 
which retain authority to approve training 
projects, were to get money and personnel 
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—Veterans Administration 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION—WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 


. .. too many benefits? ... 


from VA so they could inspect programs 
before approving them and reinspect those 
approved prior to August, 1946. This was 
expected to be accomplished by January, 
1947. Actually, the job is only about half 
done, so far, and many States are no more 
than one third the way through their back- 
log of investigations. 

Need for a checkup in many States is 
indicated by VA’s own reports. In one 
large city, VA investigated a list of estab- 
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not enough rules? 


lishments approved by the State as train- 
ing establishments. In one case a veteran 
applying for training as a plumber turned 
out to be a qualified plumber owning half 
of the shop that was to train him. A con- 
tracting firm approved for training was 
found to have been out of business since 
1944, A firm manufacturing carpets em- 
ployed three veterans, listed as trainees, 
who were the sons of the owner. A veteran 
supposed to be training for construction 





—Veterans Administration 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION—OFFICE IN THE FIELD 
. . . (00 many members in the “52-20 club‘‘? 


me 


work actually was a graduate architect 
who had worked at the “training estab. 
lishment” for 30 days, at $114 a week. 
and had then been laid off. An electrical 
shop approved for training was supposed 
to be located at a certain address. later 
discovered to be a private dwellin 

Education in schools is generally civep 
a clean bill of health in discussions of 
veterans’ aids. But VA itself is devoting 
some attention to reports that profit- 
making schools have raised fees, shortened 
courses and overloaded their facilities to 
take a larger profit from the Governient’s 
tuition system. Tuition and fees can rum 
up to $500 per veteran during a normal 
school year. 

There is growing interest, too, in school- 
ing for farmers. Last September there were 
55,000 veterans taking “institutional farm 
training.” Now there are about 100,000, 
They attend classes in nearby high schools 
for four hours a week, and take two hours 
a week of supervised instruction on the 
farm itself. One view is that these veterans 
should be classified as “job trainees.” As 
such, they would be eligible for allowances 
of $65 or $90 a month for a maximum of 
two years. If classified as institutional 
trainees, they can get the allowances for 
four years. This program is taking hold 
fast in the Midwest and South, with many 
States showing several thousand farmer 
trainees already. 

Medical aids are beginning to be the 
subject of some criticism now. VA is said 
to be paying exorbitant fees to doctors 
and hospitals giving dental or medical 
care to veterans. Some of the criticism is 
founded in the fact that VA contracts with 
all the doctors of a State, through their 
State association, to pay a flat rate for 
specific services. This results in the same 
fee for a tooth extraction, for example, in 
a small town as in a large city. Fees usu- 
ally vary considerably from one area to an- 
other. The system was adopted to speed 
up payments to doctors and service to 
veterans. VA feels it has worked out fairly 
in most cases. But General Bradley has 
found it necessary to warn regional offices 
that. medical fees are to be audited more 
closely in the future. 

Pensions for officers retired for pliysi- 
cal disability are still another type of 
veterans’ aid that has attracted unfavor- 
able attention in Congress. The House 
Naval Affairs Committee investigated the 
Navy’s record on retirement of officers. 
Disability retirement pay is 75 per cent of 
the highest base pay and is free from in- 
come tax. The Committee noted that a 
large proportion of officers on retirement 
boards were later retired for physical dis- 
ability, including a “marked dispropor- 
tion” of medical officers. 

The fact is that Congress tried to pro- 
vide a maximum of benefits with a mini- 
mum of rules. The result is seen in many 
opportunities for profiteering and abuses. 
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Postwar Defense at Wartime Cost 
Why Funds Asked per Fighting Man Remain Close to Combat Rate 


Increased ratio of officers. 
Occupation needs. Expense of 
training short-term soldiers 


A maximum of heat and a minimum of 
light are being shed on the question of 
whether the Army and Navy can reduce 
their expenses for the year ahead. On 
the outcome of this question, in turn, 
hinges the extent of proposed tax cuts, the 
amount of debt reduction, and the type 
of national security this country is to 
maintain. 

The Army and Navy are scheduled in 
recommendations by Mr. Truman to re- 
ceive $11,100,000,000 for spending in the 
year that begins next July 1. Congress is 
proposing to cut this amount by $1,750,- 
000,000, to a level of $9,350,000,000 for 
purely military outlays. There is rather vio- 
lent argument over whether any such cut 
should be made and where it could be made. 

Little official attention is being paid to 
exact facts and figures of the problem. The 
facts show this: 

Both services, in 1939, got along on 
$1,139,878,646, or $2,772 per man in uni- 
form. During the war, when ammunition 
and equipment were being expended rapid- 
ly, cost per man shot up to $6,960. What 
is proposed now is a budget that would 
give the Army about $7,000 per man— 
more than in wartime—and the Army and 
Navy combined, $6,790 per man—only 
slightly less than during actual combat. 

The Army, under the President’s 
budget, now plans to spend $6,700,403,846 
for military outlays alone, compared with 
$480,838,392 in 1939. Most of this money 
is earmarked to be spent in the United 
States, not in occupation zones or over- 
seas bases. It will pay for an armed force 
of 1,070,000 men, of whom about 570,000 
are to be stationed in this country. It also 
will pay for a force of 469,000 civilians di- 
rectly employed by the War Department. 

Why this planned outlay of money by 
the Army remains at 14 times the prewar 
rate shows up in a breakdown of where it 
is slated to go: 

Pay, the biggest item, is down for 
$2,845,445,000. This is a third of the Army 
budget and is six times the size of all Army 
expenses in 1939. Only half of this $2,845,- 
445,000 is for pay of enlisted personnel; the 
rest is for officers and overhead staffs. 

It represents, for one thing, an increase 
in the proportion of higher-paid officers to 
enlisted men. This proportion of officers by 
mid-1947 will be the highest in Army his- 
tory. Where enlisted strength is to go down 
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20 per cent in the first half of this year, 
officer strength is due to go down only 10 
per cent. There will then be one officer to 
each six or seven enlisted men. During the 
war it was only 1 to 10. The proportion 
of colonels is to be about six times that in 
wartime. 

This means that pay costs per man are 
at an all-time high, as an enlisted man 
can be paid and provided with free food 
and quarters for $3,000, while pay and 
allowances alone cost $5,380 on the aver- 
age for each Ground Forces officer and 
$5.713 for each Air Forces officer. 

Civilian employes of the Army, more- 
over, have increased proportionately. By 
fiscal 1948, they, together with officers, 
are to account for two in the higher-paid 
brackets to every three enlisted men. 

Pay of enlisted men themselves, under 
the present setup, is nearly twice as much 
as it would be on a three-year-enlistment 
basis. From 40 to 50 per cent of the short- 
term enlistee’s period of active duty now 
must be spent in training and traveling, 
and thus is wasted to the Army. In effect, 
the enlistee receives pay at nearly dou- 
ble rates for his short term of actual 
soldiering. 

It’s the same story for other items of 
Army expense: 

The Air Forces plan to spend $1,180,- 
000.000, in addition to their pay and 
subsistence costs. This is about $98,000,- 
000 a month, compared with an average 
of $67,500,000 a month which they have 
spent since last July. It includes an item 
of $440,000.000 for construction of new 
aircraft, about the same as the total cost 
of the Army in 1939. In all, Air Forces 
costs represent half of all Army costs 
within the United States. 

Service functions also tend to stay ex- 
panded. The Army’s transportation bill, 
which was about $16,000,000 in 1939, now 
is tallied at $424,000,000, and still includes 
such wartime services as scheduled flying 
of air transports to Dakar, Cairo and 
Teheran. Military construction by the 
Corps of Engineers, which cost $804,309 
in 1939, is scheduled to cost $523,576,346 
in 1948. Army Ordnance asks $339,755,000 
for munitions and equipment, compared 
with an outlay of only $28,500,000 for this 
purpose before the war. Signal Corps ex- 
penses are up from $6,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000. 

Chemical Warfare Service wants $28.,- 
000,000 for peacetime 1948, compared with 
its $1,000,000 in 1939. And medical serv- 
ices and supplies have risen in cost from 
$1.000.000 before the war, to $78,484,000 
in the President’s budget. 

Training of the Army’s civilian com- 
ponents, too, is to be expensive, with the 
National Guard up from $43,000,000, in 
1939, to $111,000,000 in the 1948 budget; 
the Organized Reserves, from $10,000,000 
to $52,000,000, and the ROTC program, 
from $6,500,000 to $24,500,000. 
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Occupation costs, the Army’s chief 
commitment for 1948, are down for rela- 
tively small amounts. Government and 
relief in the occupied areas is scheduled to 
cost $645.000,000, less than a tenth of the 
Army budget at present. To this is added 
pay and expenses of officers and men on 
duty in the occupation police forces, now 
totaling some $1,400,000,000. High Army 
officials believe that these forces could be 
cut drastically if the constabulary system 
were expanded and agreement for dis- 
arming could be worked out with other 
nations now occupying Germany. 

But it is in the U.S., not the occupation 
zones, where big money is to be spent under 
present Army plans. More than 1,000,000 
soldiers and civilians are to be kept within 
this country on Army pay rolls during fiscal 
1948. This is to handle supply, overhead 
and training. Because of his short term of 
service, the average soldier is to spend 
nearly half of his tour of duty in U.S. 
training camps, only a few months on oc- 
cupation duty. | 

These troops are to be spread out in 
most of the 1,300 wartime military instal- 
lations located throughout the country, 
many of them retained because of political 
pressure by the States involved. Only 88 
of such installations have been declared 
unconditionally surplus, with $229,000,- 
000 asked to maintain the others during 
the year. 

That is the picture, in brief, under 
present budget plans. To maintain an Army 
of anywhere near its present size, to keep 
it modernized and to train young men for 
future replacements at the present rate 
costs far more money than it did in 1939. 
Sizable cuts can come only through a 
reduced occupation force, a lower overhead 
of officers and civilians, centralization on a 
larger scale in the U.S., and a method of 


ee 


recruiting men for minimum terms of 
longer than 18 months to reduce the sige § 
of U.S. training units. 

The Navy, meanwhile, is also coming | 
under fire, though on a lesser scale, for 
budget estimates seven times the prewar 
rate. Congressmen want to know why an 
active fleet is kept at all, now that no 
other nation except Britain offers this 
country naval competition. With no oc 
cupation duties and few commitments, the 
Navy new is down for $4,400,000.000 to 
maintain its present size through fiscal 
1948. 

Biggest expense in keeping up this 
record peacetime fleet is pay and subsist- 
ence for its 550,000 officers and men 
ashore and afloat. This comes to $1,390,- 
803.000, and compares with $200.850,234 
in 1939. 

Like the Army, the Navy is increasing 
its proportion of officers to enlisted men 
and is raising pay costs accordingly, 
Civilian employes, at $44,000,000, are down 
for 11 times what they got in 1939. In 
addition, training, education, welfare and 
medical care for all personnel is scheduled 
to cost $188,000,000 in fiscal 1948, com- 
pared with about $16,000,000 in 1939. 

The fleet, even with 1,200 ships laid 
up in reserve, is also down for record 
peacetime appropriations. Maintenance 
and operation of the Navy’s ships now is 
to cost $1,500,000,000, compared with 
some $351,000,000 in 1939. To build new 
ships in fiscal 1948, the Navy plans to 
spend $344,000,000, which is more than 
half the total cost of the Navy in pre 
war years. 

Other naval services follow this same 
pattern. Naval aviation is asking for 
$815,000,000, compared with less than 
$48,000,000 in 1939. The Marine Corps, 
now limited largely to training duties, is 
set to spend $377,000,000, or 14 times its 
prewar cost of $27,000,000. Naval Acad- 
emy expenses have doubled. Cost of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ training program 
is up from a few hundred thousands to 
$15,000,000 in the 1948 budget. Naval 
Ordnance, in supplying weapons and 
armor for the fleet, hopes to spend $219, 
000,000, many times its outlay of $27,000,- 
000 in 1939. 

Naval shore’ establishments, which 
many Congressmen want to keep decen- 
tralized for their effect on local business, 
are slated to get a sizable $299,000,000, 
compared with their prewar cost of 
$44,000,000. 

The facts show one type of military 
establishment, costing 10 times the 1939- 
style Army and Navy. Congress now is to 
decide whether this is the type of armed 
force the United States wants next year, 
whether it should be pared somewhat, or 
whether it can be given a big reduc- 
tion by slashing personnel and_ building 
some form of universal 


a reserve with 


training. 
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efficiency of this pump is made possible 
by a combination of the unique pump 
design and the use of a new special oil by 
Socony-Vacuum . . . an oil that resists 
physical change under the strange work- 


ing conditions inside a vacuum. The 
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General Petroleum Corporation 


result...now operators can obtain desired 
vacuums much faster...can turn out 
more and better vacuum tubes. 





Solving unique problems like this is 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Truck owners will operate them—drivers will 
drive them—with greater pride than ever before. 


They’re the new KB Models of Interna- 
tional Trucks — outstanding products of ad- 
vanced design, engineering and research — 
newly styled with flowing lines sharply ac- 
cented by gleaming chrome, and with 95 
features and improvements variously incor- 
porated throughout 15 basic models. 


And fully qualified to do their jobs with 
new economy, new ease of operation, 

and the rugged stamina for which 

Internationals are famous! 


They’re the finest values in more 
than 40 years of International Truck 
history. And International values 
have always been outstanding — so 
outstanding that for 16 years more 

heavy-duty Internationals have 


NBC Network. See newspaper for time and station. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ every Sunday! 






served American commerce and industry than 
any other make. 


In the complete International Line there’s 
the right truck for every hauling job. And 
back of every truck is specialized International 
Service—supplied by the nation’s largest 
company -owned truck - service organization, 
International Branches—and by International 
Dealers everywhere. 


Yes, the new KB Internationals will be 
owned and driven with pride—with pride and 
profit— because these rugged trucks perform 
with unbeatable economy. 

i 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 


Other International Harvester Products: 
FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL POWER + REFRIGERATION 
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WORLD UNREST AS U.S. PROBLEM 


Impact of Famine and Industrial Paralysis on Our Efforts to Help 


Swing toward a policy of 
technical aids to back up 
relief in cash and goods 


At a time when the United States is 
booming, with living standards for many 
people higher than ever before, much of 
the outside world still is in trouble, mov- 
ing from one crisis to another. 

The state of the world, in fact, as de- 
scribed by Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, is “critical.” Secretary Marshall, 
in meeting with a second committee of 
Congress in two weeks, has just explained 
how critical it is. Famine conditions exist 
in Rumania and parts of Russia. British in- 
dustry remains crippled, due to coal short- 
age. Japan is asking for three times as, 
much food as she received from the United 
States in 1946, in order to prevent starva- 
tion. All through the Eastern Hemisphere, 
conditions range from bad to critical. 

The cry, everywhere, is for relief to be 
supplied by this country. The requests for 
relief place emphasis on a dole in the form 
of money, foods and goods, with less 
emphasis on aid from the U.S. designed 
to help the other countries get organized 
so they can produce for themselves. To 
date, $27,000,000,000 worth of gifts, loans, 
surplus property and Lend-Lease supplies, 
provided by the U.S. since the war end, 
has not made a dent in the world problem. 

The cause of the trouble varies in char- 
acter and degree from country to country. 
Some countries are in such bad shape that 
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GETTING OUT OF BALANCE? 


years must elapse before there is much 
improvement. Others, however, need only 
a moderate amount of aid to get on their 
feet. The kind and amount of aid that 
the United States can give, or is expected 
to give, likewise varies. The facts of the 
situation itself, however, and of its im- 
portance to this country are there for all 
to see. 

In China, which was expected to be a 
big postwar market for the U.S. and which 
already has had more than $1,000.000,000 
of U.S. nonmilitary aid, the picture is 
extremely dark. A new flare-up of civil 
war between Nationalists and Communists 
keeps the country in chaos. Poverty and 
starvation are widespread. Trade is stag- 
nant. Railroads are torn up. Manchuria, 
which was to have been China’s new in- 
dustrial center after being liberated from 
the Japanese, is a headache instead. Its 
machinery has been taken by the Russians 
and many of its people are hostile to the 
regime of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Chinese bureaucracy, from top to 
bottom, is honeycombed with corruption. 
Relief supplies sent in by UNRRA rot or 
rust in warehouses. Inflation has accel- 
erated to a point where one dollar in 
U.S. money is worth 12,000 dollars in 
Chinese currency. All these factors com- 
bine to make it almost impossible for out- 
side firms to do business in China. 

U.S. policy, under Secretary Marshall, 
now is to withhold further help from the 
Chiang regime until it has been reorganized. 
This policy is being pursued despite pres- 
sure from some groups in Congress and 


elsewhere to give all-out aid to Chiang. 
Mr. Marshall’s reasoning is-that only by 
withholding support can the U.S. persuade 
the Chiang Government to get rid of ele- 
ments around him who are held to be 
responsible for the waste and corruption. 

In line with this policy, the $500,000,000 
loan which the U.S. offered to the Chiang 
Government a year ago is being held up. 
Military support is to be kept to a mini- 
mum. The flow of UNRRA supplies has 
continued, but Chiang’s request for per- 
mission to sell $200,000,000 worth of cotton 
and wheat to stabilize China’s finances is 
getting a cold reception. 

All in all, the outlook in China is for a 
further period of chaos and suffering, be- 
fore a government sufficiently strong to 
bring order comes into being. Until that 
time, any U.S. program of modernizing 
China’s industry and agriculture is re 
garded as out of the question. 

In Britain, the situation is almost as 
critical. The British problem is to boost 
production to a level that will permit the 
nation to sell abroad as much as it buys 
from abroad, and thus get along without 
loans from outside. This task, at best, 
called for the utmost efforts of the British 
people and a continued life of austerity. 
Now it has been made far more difficult by 
the unusually severe winter storms, the 
shortages of coal and power, the factory 
shutdowns, and the resulting fall in produe- 
tion for export. 

Setbacks to the export program of the 
British are compelling them to use up 
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dollars from the U.S. loan faster than they 
had expected. Despite Britain’s troubles, 
the U.S. probably will insist that she carry 
out her promise to make dollars freely 
available in the settlement of current trans- 
actions, beginning next July. That step is 
held by U.S. officials to be essential, if this 
Government’s program of restoring free 
world commerce is to make any headway. 
They recognize that Britain may run out 
of dollars before the end of 1948. But they 
assert that, that situation 
arises, this country will have to face the 
question of giving further aid to Britain, 
either through a direct loan or through the 
World Bank. 

In Frence, a four-year plan of recon- 
struction is being pushed, and some head- 


when and if 


way is being made under the new peace- 
time Government headed by President 
Vincent Aurio! and Premier Paul Rama- 
dcr. Progress of France toward recovery 
is being aided by U.S. loans and credits 
totaling nearly $1,400,000,000, granted 
last May, which she rapidly is using to 
acquire badly needed goods. 

A double danger is facing the French 
Government, however. On one. side is 
the danger of inflation and rising prices. 
On the danger of 
strikes for 
Communist-controlled 


other side is the 
powerful 
Demands 
emphasized _ re- 


higher wages by 
unions. 
of these unions were 
cently when 5,000,000 Government em- 
ployes, including the Paris police, stopped 
work for four hours in a demonstration 
of strength. 

The Ramadier regime, trying desper- 
ately to keep both wages and prices from 
going up, now is seeking another loan, 
this time from the World Bank. Such a 
loan, if granted, probably will have to be 
floated in the United States money mar- 
ket. Mr. Ramadier, therefore, is telling 
the French workers that their support 
for stabilizing wages is essential if U.S. 
investors are to risk their money on the 
future of France. 

In Russia, discontent of the people 
over shortages of consumer goods now is 
fanned by food shortage that approaches 
famine conditions in some areas. The worst 
drought in 50 years hit the southern part 
of Russia, including the Ukraine, last vear. 
Resulting crop failures forced the Russian 
Government to discontinue plans for end- 
ing food rationing and to increase food 
prices sharply. 

Much U.S. Lend-Lease equipment has 
been taken over by Russia, but this coun- 
try is extending her no credit to finance 
new purchases. The Russian. Government 
reports that in 1946, the first year of the 
new five-year economic plan, quotas for 
industrial production were filled or nearly 
filled and that civilian production in 1946 
was 20 per cent higher than in 1945. Short- 
ages are still so acute, however, that Rus- 
sia is exerting heavy pressure for current 
reparations from former enemy countries. 
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No loan to Russia from the United States 
is in sight. 

Former enemy nations are prostrate 
and their people are hungry as they at- 
tempt to start life anew. Only the Allied 
policy of supplying at least a bare mini- 
mum of food and other essentials prevents 
complete breakdown of their economies 
and widespread starvation. 

Rumania is suffering from famine as a 
result of the same drought that hit parts 
of Russia last summer. Thousands already 
are dead of starvation, hundreds are dying 
daily, and 500,000 more are threatened. 
In the emergency, the President has di- 
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rected that 7,000 tons of food en ‘oute tp 
the U.S. Army overseas be diverted to 
the Rumanian port of Constanza. 
Germany still has no national goverp. 
ment, nearly two years after she gy. 
rendered. Split into U.S.-British, French 
and Russian zones of occupation, she jg 
unable to organize her economy on a unj- 
fied basis. Food rations are very limited. 
Houses are scarce and crowded and, jp 
the cities, are still largely unrepaired, 
Streets are dimly lighted. The people haye 
only the clothing of former years 
Production of coal, steel and other jn. 
dustrial goods is lagging. Exports from the 
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U.$.-British zone of Germany do not 
come near to matching imports. The two 
occupying powers are making up the de- 
ficiency. Which, it is estimated, will total 
g1,000,000,000 over three years. 

Not only is Germany a drain on U.S. 
taxpayer's, but her lack of production slows 
up the recovery of all Europe. At the 
request of President Truman, former 
President Herbert Hoover went to Ger- 
many to study conditions. In his report, 
Mr. Hoover is recommending measures 
to get the defeated nation back into 
production, so that she can be self-sup- 
porting once more and can help to supply 


JAPAN 


RUMANIA 


the goods that neighboring countries need. 

Italy has a national Government, but 
her economy is staggering under the 
double job of reconstruction at home and 
paying reparations to Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Albania and Greece. Seeking financial aid 
from the U.S., Premier de Gasperi visited 
Washington just before Secretary Marshall 
took office. A loan of $100,000,000 was 
discussed with U.S. officials, but no final 
decision has yet been made as to what 
help this country will extend. 

Japan is like Italy in having a national 
Government, but her economic situation 
resembles that of Germany, in that only 
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through food and materials supplied by 
the United States is she able to keep going. 
Because surplus food in the hands of the 
U.S. Army at the end of the war is run- 
ning out, the amount of food that must 
be shipped in during 1947 is three times 
the 1946 total. 

Other countries are suffering from dis- 
orders of various kinds. 

Palestine is the scene of bloodshed and 
rioting, as Jews and Arabs fight over the 
question of further immigration of Jewish 
refugees. Britain, sick of her troubles as 
the mandatory power, has announced she 
is turning the problem over to the United 
Nations—which may mean the United 
States will have to take a hand. 

Greece is in turmoil as factions en- 
gage in guerrilla warfare in her northern 
wilds. A United Nations commission, 
on which the U.S. is represented, 
now is investigating charges and counter- 
charges made by Greece and her neighbors 
—Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria. 

Poland is just emerging from the vio- 
lence of her pre-election campaign, in 
which many deaths Under- 
ground forces, hiding in the forests, are in 
rebellion against the Government. The 
U.S. is dissatisfied with conditions, but has 
not canceled loans previously made. 

India is threatened with civil war, as 
Moslems and Hindus are deadlocked over 
representation in the new Government 
that is being formed. Britain has promised 
complete freedom by June, 1948. Here the 
U.S. is not directly involved, except 
through questions of trade. 

Indo-China, where natives are in revolt 
against the French authority, is another 
trouble spot that is not of direct concern 
to the U.S. 

Indonesia is under control of native 
groups in large areas, though Dutch war- 
ships still prevent trade with the outside 
world. Negotiations are far along for a 
peaceful settlement between the islanders 
and the Netherlands Government, and 
ships loaded with goods for America soon 
may be sailing regularly. 

Challenge to U.S. The critical state 
of the world is viewed by Secretary Mar- 
shall as presenting this country with a 
challenge. He has warned 
Congress that, unless the challenge is met, 
anarchy, war and revolution may be the 
outcome in many countries. 

More and more, high officials in the U.S. 
are swinging to the idea that only a posi- 
tive economic program will suffice to pre- 
vent that outcome. In such a program, 
over-all planning and aid with technical 
know-how are held to be as essential as 
loans and investments themselves, if 
stricken nations are to become really pro- 
ductive. And, in such a program, the 
$27,000,000,000 of credits already advanced 
are declared to be just a start, as this 
country undertakes her job as receiver 
in a war-torn world. 
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Safeguards on the Presidency 


Debate Over Two-Term Limit and Change in Rules of Succession 


Effect on ‘48 race if officers 
of Congress are put in line to 
inherit Chief Executive's job 


Bitter political rivalries are coming to 
light in the efforts now under way to make 
fundamental changes in the rules for presi- 
dential succession and tenure of office. 
Antagonists of the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt are seeking a constitutional ban 
against third terms. And opponents of 
Harry S. Truman are finding his plan for 
a change in the line of succession a source 
of potential embarrassment. 

Republicans and anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats are crowding the proposal to ban 
third terms through Congress and will 
urge its ratification by three fourths of 
the States. But Mr. Truman’s plan to 
change the line of succession from the 
Cabinet back to the leaders of Congress is 
moving slowly. 

The succession plan takes on added 
significance with the preparations of both 
Mr. Truman and the man who is first in 
line of succession—Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall—to take to the air 
for long flights to other countries. Mr. 
Truman is traveling to Mexico, Mr. Mar- 
shall to Russia. Next in line of succession 
after the Secretary of State is John W. 
Snyder, the Secretary of Treasury. 

Mr. Truman’s proposal was that the line 
of succession to the office of President 
in the event of death or inability to serve 
should be from the President to the Vice 
President to the Speaker of the House 
to the President of the Senate. 

If the plan of Mr. Truman were in effect, 
the Republican Speaker, Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., would be first in line of succession, 
and the Republican President of the Sen- 
ate, Arthur H. Vandenberg, next, instead 
of Secretaries Marshall and Snyder, who 
are members of the Democratic President’s 
Cabinet. 

Complicating factors. Half a dozen 
potential Republican candidates for the 
presidential nomination in 1948 have ad- 
vocates in Congress. There is an indis- 
position among the adherents of these 
candidates to put Mr. Martin first in line 
of succession. If chance should put him 
in the White House, he would have first 
call upon the Republicans for a nomina- 
tion next year. 

Thus, there is talk on Capitol Hill of re- 
verting to the line of succession that was 
in effect from 1792 until 1886, under which 
the President and Vice President were to be 
succeeded first by the President of the 
Senate and then by the Speaker. This 
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would put Mr. Vandenberg first in line 
instead of Mr. Martin. And, if fate should 
step in, Mr. Vandenberg would move into 
the Presidency and would have a presump- 
tive priority for the nomination next year. 

However, Mr. Vandenberg himself is a 
potential candidate for 1948. Any move 
which might tend to give him an advan- 
tage over other candidates does not appeal 
to the adherents of Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, Harold Stassen of Minne- 
sota, Senator John W. Bricker of Ohio or 
any of the others whose names are on the 
list. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 1787 
. .. third-term opponents have history to quote from 


The discussion is one of personalities 


that is proving embarrassing both to 
Senator Vandenberg and to Speaker 


Martin. While the discussions go for- 
ward, the legislation stands still, mired 
in committees. The Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees, which have the 
matter in hand, have no present plans 
for hearings. 

Two historical reasons prompted the 
change from the congressional line of suc- 
cession to the Cabinet line in 1886. One 
of those no longer exists. The other is less 
effective now than it was then. 

A daminating reason given by the late 
Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, for proposing the change to the pres- 
ent line of succession was the fact that, 
under the old “lame duck” Congresses, 
the terms of the members expired on 
March 4. Unless called into special session, 


the new Congress would not assem} 
and elect its officers until the first Mondy 
in December. 

Thus, often, during a nine-month pe. 
riod, there would be no existing electgj 
official who stood second in line of gy. 
cession. And there were occasions jn the 
nation’s early history on which Vice Pres, 
dents died and left no one standing fy 
in line of succession. There also Were 
occasions when Vice Presidents succeede 
to the Presidency during these gaps ly. 
tween congressional sessions when, if th 
new President had died, there would hay 
been no one to step into his place. 





—Culver 


Another reason given by Senator How 
grew out of the assassination of President 
Garfield in 1881. Senator Hoar reasone( 
that, if a potential assassin knew that 
President would be succeeded by a perso 
from his own Cabinet, who would & 
pledged to carry on the policies of his 
predecessor, there would be less induce 
ment to assassination. 

The change in the Constitution thal 
abolished “lame duck” sessions removed 
the first reason that Senator Hoar gav 
for his change in 1886. And the assi 
meni of the Secret Service to protet 
Presidents has minimized his second rea 
son. There has been no assassination sin 
the Secret Service went on guard, althou 
President-Elect Franklin D. Roosevelt wa 
fired upon, before his inauguration. 

Mr. Truman’s reasons for asking for th 
change grow out of his belief that a Pres 
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SECRETARY SNYDER 





—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY MARSHALL 


... travel by two leaders gives added significance to succession plans 


dent should be an elected official. He does 
not think that a President should have the 
power to choose his own successor, as 
would be the case if a Cabinet officer suc- 
ceeded to a Vice President who had been 
elevated to the post of Chief Executive. 

But Senator Hoar argued that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House may be changed at the will of the 
two houses. He said that if one of these 
officers were serving as acting President of 
the United States, he might, thus, be dis- 
placed by Congress if he did not perform 
to suit Congress. 

The battle over a third-term amend- 
ment grows directly out of the political 
tumult that surrounded Franklin D. Roose- 
velt during his stormy campaigns for a 


third and a fourth term. A plan to put a 
ban against third terms into the Constitu- 
tion already has passed the House by the 
required two-thirds vote. It is on its way 
toward consideration by a Senate Com- 
mittee. 

Campaign fervor filled the debate over 
the question in the House, although many 
advocates argued that they were approach- 
ing the issue from a nonpartisan point of 
view. 

Advocates of a ban against a third term 
quoted founding fathers all the way 
through American history, from the Con- 
vention at Philadelphia in 1787 which 
wrote the Constitution to the Convention 
at Chicago in 1940 which nominated 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for a third term. 





REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR VANDENBERG 
... the discussion is one of personalities that is proving embarrassing 
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One said the tenure of Mr. Roosevelt 
proved that Washington and Jefferson were 
right in deciding against a third term. 
Another said the repeated election of a 
President was the road to dictatorship. 

Opponents of the ban said the Repub- 
licans were trying to win “a pitiful vic- 
tory over a great man now sleeping on 
the banks of the Hudson.” .They said the 
number of times a person was elected Pres- 
ident came under the heading of “the peo- 
ple’s business,” and that the people could 
be trusted to make their own choice. 

How long a President should serve 
is a question that has been raised many 
times since the founding fathers wrote 
the Constitution. 

In the Philadelphia Convention, the 
question of how long, or how many terms, 
a President should serve was bound tightly 
to the manner of his election. The matter of 
re-eligibility of a President for election 
was considered many times, and the length 
of his term was changed several times. 
But, in essence, the point always came 
down to this: If the President 
be elected by Congress, he should not be 
eligible for re-election. If he were to be 
elected by the people. he was to be 
eligible for re-election. Thus the Constitu- 
tion makers left the question, without any 
limit set upon the number of terms a 
President was to serve. 

A two-term precedent grew up after 
Washington, by choice, quit the office after 
two terms. Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and 
Jackson followed. Resolutions to limit the 
term of office to two, or even to one, term 
were introduced in 1828, 1829, 1830 and 
1832—and have been intermittently since. 
President Jackson advised a change, in his 
message of 1833, and an amendment to 
the Constitution was offered in 1835. In 
1844 and 1846—and at other times since 
resolutions proposing one six-year term 
have been offered, but all have failed of 
adoption. 

The Whigs. the Democrats, the Labor- 
ites, the Greenbackers. the Prohibitionists, 
the Populists and other parties have at 
one time or another adopted platforms 
favoring single terms, but usually, if their 
candidates got into office, the planks were 
ignored. And, beginning with Ulysses S. 
Grant, more than one President has been 
actively interested in seeking a third term. 

In the main, the disposition has been 
to let the people decide how many times 
they wanted to elect a man President. 
And a disposition is developing in the 
Senate to let the people decide what they 
want to do about writing into the Consti- 
tution a ban against third terms. This 
would be done by specifying that the 
Convention method of ratification be used 
to put the issue squarely before the voters 
in special elections. The voters of three 
fourths of the States would have to ap- 
prove the ban before the amendment goes 
into the Constitution. 
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CONTRADICTIONS IN PRICE POLICY 


Support Program for Farm Crops vs. Efforts to Cut Living Costs 


Wool as example of product 
held for high charges that 
consumers can’t afford 


Price trends are forcing the Govern- 
ment into contradictory positions. One set 
of officials warns that prices must drop 
if a business setback is to be avoided. At 
the same time, another set of officials 
steps in to keep prices from dropping. 

This two-directional policy arises from 
promises that Congress has made to sup- 
port prices of raw materials that go into 
food and clothing, which account for 
about half the average family’s budget. 
Retail food costs are 84 per cent above 
1939. Clothing prices are up 70 per cent 
and still climbing. Yet the Government 
is moving to stop price declines in po- 
tatoes, poultry, eggs and wool and is 
ready to act on a wide range of other 
commodities. 

The source of this contradiction is 
found in the Government guarantee to 
hold most producers’ prices at 90 per cent 
of “parity,” a price that yields the pro- 
ducer the same purchasing power he 
enjoyed in some favorable base period. 
As the general price level rises, the “parity 
price” goes up too. Thus, the Government 
finds itself obliged to support a rising 
price level at precisely the time when the 
President’s Economic Advisers emphasize 
that prices should drop so that consumers 





can afford to buy a larger volume of 
goods and thus sustain production. 
Wool provides an outstanding example. 
As the chart shows, a world surplus of 
3,700,000,008 pounds of wool is indicated. 
That is equal to the 1946 world clip. The 
supply-demand situation thus would sug- 
gest a sharp price break for wool and, in 
consequence, lower prices for clothing. 
Yet nothing of the sort is in prospect. 
Foreign wool prices are held up by the 
British Joint Organization, which markets 
all Empire wool, and domestic prices are 
held even higher by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., a Government agency that 
has been buying the U.S. clip since 1948. 
The domestic situation, in fact, is even 
more out of balance. Government-sup- 
ported prices are so high that processors 
buy foreign wool, which is able to jump 
a 34-cents-per-pound tariff and still under- 
sell the domestic product. That explains 
why the Government, in supporting do- 
mestic prices, has amassed a stockpile of 
approximately 460,000,000 pounds. 
Government policy has resulted in U.S. 
woolgrowers being priced out of the mar- 
ket. Even when scoured wool sold at 
Boston for $1.20 a pound, against a 1939 
price of 83 cents, domestic wool prices 
were supported at a still higher level. The 
Government is handicapped further by 
being forbidden to sell domestic wool be- 
low parity, which stops CCC sales at a loss. 
This policy contributes to higher prices 


—USDA 


POTATOES: GRADING A BUMPER CROP 
.. . first headache in Government's postwar price-support program 
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for clothing, but it has not aided eiiher 
the marketing or growing of U.S. wool. 
The domestic clip of 358,000,000 pounds 
in 1946 was the lowest since 1927. The 
1935-39 average was 425,000,000 pounds. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson has notified Congress that he 
will withdraw Government support from 
domestic wool after April 15, 1947, unless 
ordered otherwise, and indicates that he 
would like authority to sell wool below 
parity prices to get rid of troublesome 
surpluses. Congressmen from wool-growing 
States, however, are urging continued 
price supports for domestic wool, higher 
tariffs and, possibly, import quotas on 
foreign wool. They argue that Government 
aid is necessary to offset the marketing 
advantage of the British combine. 

Without further instructions from Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture can 
slide out from supporting wool prices, but 
that leeway is not allowed for other com- 
modities, which must be supported by law 
through 1948. 

Potatoes offered the first headache in 
the Government’s postwar price-support 
program. A bumper crop was harvested in 
1946 and a 95,000,000-bushel surplus re- 
sulted. Bound to support prices, the Gov- 
ernment bought heavily. 

Potatoes were allowed to rot on the 
ground. They were given away to hos- 
pitals, schools and charitable organiza- 
tions, and the Government paid for the 
haulage. Now the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is trying to export potatoes at any 
price, but is finding few takers. Belgium, 
Italy, Spain, France and Portugal took 
about 5,000,000 bushels, but want no 
more. They are too expensive to ship. 
Foreign governments also hesitate to 
process potatoes into flour, despite world 
food shortages. The processing would cost 
15 to 20 cents a pound, and wheat flour 
can be bought at 5 to 6 cents a pound. 

The U.S. housewife, however, got no 
great bargain in potatoes. The market 
price was supported by federal action. 

The potato problem is complicated 
further by the fact that improved growing 
conditions, particularly on irrigated land, 
makes the support price highly profitable. 
For 1947, the Government insists on 
acreage controls as a condition of price 
supports, but the outlook is that sur- 
pluses will continue until prices drop to 
a level where supply can balance demand. 

Turkeys are developing as the next 
commodity that will get Government price 
aid. Live-turkey prices dropped from 35. 
cents a pound:in mid-December to 30.7 
cents in mid-January, which puts them 
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at the support level. Government buyers 
are preparing to go into action again. 

Like wool and potatoes, turkeys threat- 
en to become a surplus problem. Frozen- 
turkey holdings reached 130,000,000 
pounds on the first of the year. A year 
ago, cold-storage turkeys amounted to 
117,000,000 pounds and the five-year aver- 
age is only 61,000,000 pounds. 

The price of turkeys thus promises to 
fall at a time when hog prices are soaring 
in Chicago and when beef, veal and lamb 
command prices well above parity levels. 
The competition of turkeys with meats, 
however, cannot be allowed to run its full 
course. Turkeys are a commodity that 
Congress promised to support in an effort 
to stimulate wartime production. 

The supply of live turkeys is smaller 
than a year ago. The Department of Agri- 
culture reports a drop of 22 per cent in 
the number of turkeys on farms, between 
Jan. 1, 1946, and Jan. 1, 1947. The num- 
ber of turkeys being prepared for market, 
however, was 10 per cent larger than the 
1935-39 average. 

Chickens are likely to follow turkeys 
on the price-support list. Chicken prices 
to farmers went against a seasonal trend 
in January and dropped 1.8 cents a pound 
to 25.6 cents. Prices usually rise at this 
time of year, but now are close to the 
parity level of 24.5 cents. Government 
supports will come into play at 22 cents. 

Eggs already are close to the support 
level at 41.3 cents a dozen, down 5.7 cents 
from a month ago. A record winter produc- 
tion of eggs is.on hand at a time when 
seasonal output is due to spurt. The out- 
look would be for a further price decline 
in eggs if a free market were allowed to 
operate, but the Government is com- 
mitted to support the market for eggs as 
for other farm commodities. 

Official price policy appears to be push- 
ing the country in a direction that official 
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SECRETARY ANDERSON 
e «eG desire to drop some supports 


economic doctors are warning against. Out- 
put of industrial products is reaching 
record levels in everything from steel to 
stockings. Another record farm crop is 
expected. Government economists are 
pointing out that the only way this pro- 
duction can be moved is for prices to fall, 
so consumers can buy larger quantities. 
But prices, generally, are continuing to 
rise, and, where individual products show 
a tendency to fall, a Government floor is 
slipped beneath them. 

The net result of this policy is toward 
Government support of an artificially high 
price level that can be maintained only 
through heavy purchases of surpluses. The 
experience with potatoes and wool is likely 
to be repeated in other areas. The potato 
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program cost the Government $80,000,000 
last year and is likely to be around that 
figure again this year. Support for the 
present level of domestic wool prices is 
estimated to run as high as $700,000,000, 
and the turkey program may run to 
$20,000,000. 

The level of prices that the Gevernment 
is committed to support is indicated by 
comparing the current support prices of 
commodities with average prewar prices. 

Wheat, which sold on the September 
futures market for $1.98 a bushel, is en- 
titled to support at $1.71, compared with 
1935-39 average price of 83.7 cents. 

Corn, at $1.21 a bushel in mid-January, 
was slightly below the support level, with 
a bumper crop coming up. Corn sold 
before the war at an average of 69.1 cents. 

Cotton sold at 29.74 cents a pound in 
mid-January and would be entitled to 
support at 24.66 cents. Cotton’s prewar 
average price was 10.3 cents. Cotton gets 
support at 92.5 per cent of parity instead 
of 90 per cent for other products. 

Hogs are to be pegged at $14 a hun- 
dred pounds against a prewar price of 
$8.38. Farmers now get more than $20 a 
hundredweight for hogs. 

Cattle are entitled to support at $10.53 
a hundredweight, compared with a prewar 
average of $6.56, and a current price at 
the farm of $17.30. 

Support prices would drop under a 
general price break for feed, farm ma- 
chinery, clothing, fuel, building materials 
and other things that farmers buy. Such 
a break would lower the parity price and, 
hence, the support price. But farm com- 
modities have increased most in price and 
are expected to fall first. The extent of 
that fall, however, is to be cushioned by 
Government action. 

The Government is in the position of 
preaching for a drop in living costs and 
practicing to prevent that drop. 
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A Navy of Supersubmarines? 
Changing Concept of Sea Power's Role in Atomic-Age Warfare 


New weapons for surface 
ships to aid in attacks on 
an enemy’s undersea craft 


A shift in the pattern of future warfare 
at sea is coming to light in new plans of 
the Navy. If war comes again, as the Navy 
sees it, its sea phase will be fought largely 
beneath the surface by fleets of supersub- 
marines. The big surface ships of past wars 
are not yet obsolete, but their function is 
to be one of combating enemy submarines, 
not of carrying the attack themselves. 

This picture is emerging from new re- 
quests put to Congress by the Navy, from 
studies being made by naval planning units, 
from results now available of the Bikini 
atom-bomb tests. It shows a new emphasis 
on submarine and antisubmarine warfare, 
a change that is to revise this country’s 
conception of sea power in the period 
ahead. 

The Navy is asking Congress for per- 
mission to build 4,000 tons of experi- 
mental submarines, based on “radical” 
new ideas for underwater vessels. Much 
of the $4,420,000,000 asked by the Navy for 
the fiscal year 1948 is to be handled by the 
new Office of the Co-ordinator of Under- 
sea Warfare. New antisubmarine 
measures are getting high priority in 
current Navy planning. And five or 
six new submarine models already 
are on naval drawing boards for fu- 
ture production. 

New emphasis on undersea war- 
fare, in brief, is based on this out- 
look for the future: 

The enemy in any future war is 
not expected to have a large surface 
fleet-—only Britain and the United 
States have now—and, therefore, will 
probably strike at American supply 
lines, warships and coastal cities with 
highly developed submarines. Several 
nations, including Russia, already 
have the latest German submarine 
plans and some of the German ship- 
building yards, as well as some Nazi 
vessels, and are rapidly building up 
their submarine fleets. 

The United States, as a result, is 
faced with wholesale underwater 
attacks if the world gets into trouble 
again, and must develop new anti- 
submarine measures to meet such 
attacks. Too, submarines proved least 
vulnerable of all naval vessels to 
atomic explosions at Bikini, pointing 
toward broader use of underwater 
craft in the future U. S. fleet. 

These prospects are behind new 
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Navy plans to modify nearly all of its exist- 
ing ships and develop several entirely new 
types of undersea vessels. Just what these 
plans are, in some detail, follows. 

New submarine types now are being 
studied as the backbone for a future Navy 
attack force. 

Outsized undersea vessels, several 
times the size of present standard subma- 
rines, are in the planning stage, could carry 
several jet-propelled planes and a sizable 
landing force of marines. 

An attack model, capable of launching 
guided missiles and conducting a full-scale 
shore bombardment, is being studied as a 
substitute for some surface warships. 

Underwater cargo ships also are 
planned as a means of supplying overseas 
bases, during a possible atomic war, with 
more safety than by the use of surface 
ships. 

Small submersibles, a fraction of the 
size of present U.S. submarines, are being 
evolved for reconnaissance and close-in at- 
tacks. Theory here is that smaller subma- 
rines are more maneuverable, can duck in 
and out of harbors and rivers where larger 
craft could not venture. Moreover, these 
vessels might be handy for planting under- 
water atomic explosives in enemy ports. 
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SUBMARINE AFTER BIKINI TEST 
ee. the attacker's backbone? 


Antishipping submarines, similar to 
the current wartime model, are to be im- 
ported with greater range, more speed and 
more gadgets such as the German “‘breath- 
ing tube” apparatus. 

These new models and improvements stil] 
are in the planning stage, with construction 
limited to experimental scale models. Full- 
scale building operations are to come only 
after further extensive research and further 
appropriations. 

Changes in surface ships, meanwhile, 
are planned to supplement the underwater 
striking force of the future Navy. Emphasis 
will be on new antisubmarine measures, on 
new weapons in the rocket and guided- 
missile class, on greater speed, less super- 
structure, and more powerful hulls in order 
to withstand atomic explosions and arctic 
ice. 

Battleships are considered nearly obso- 
lete. At present, only two such U.S. ships 
remain in active service: the Missouri, 
heading the Atlantic Fleet, and the Jowa, 
of the Pacific Fleet. Current conversion of 
the battleship Kentucky and the battle 
cruiser Hawaii to guided-missile ships 
shows what will remain in the way of 
larger ships in the future. 

Cruisers, costing only a third as much, 
at $35,000,000, are to take over 
functions of the battleship. The ad- 
dition of rockets and guided mis- 
siles is planned to increase greatly 
the fire power of these vessels. 

Aircraft carriers and destroyers, 
under the new Navy plan, will serve 
as basic antisubmarine weapons. 
These vessels are to be modified 
somewhat and equipment with such 
things as jet-propelled planes on 
catapult mounts, guided torpedoes, 
new submarine detectors and new- 
type depth charges. 

New techniques are to be of 
top importance in future undersea 
warfare. For that reason, improved 
means of combating enemy subma- 
rines and of attacking with U.S. 
submarines are being worked out 
along with these changes in ship 
design. Co-ordination of air, surface 
and underwater weapons is to be 
stressed in future Navy training. 
New methods of using atomic weap- 
ons and atomic power, too, rate high 
in present planning. 

The outlook, then, is for a grad- 
ual shift to an underwater fleet as 
the nucleus of this country’s future 
sea power, with the remaining surface 
warships becoming more and more 
an antisubmarine force. 
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ADVANCED SAFETY? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! New Safe-Guard Hydraulic 
Brakes give you lightfoot operation, smoother, quicker stops, a third 
more braking power. In case of tire failure, Safety-Rim Wheels hold tire 


and tube in place for a safe, straight stop. Safety-Styled Concealed 
Running Boards do away with hazards of raised sills, snow and ice. 


ADVANCED STYLING? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! 
lines and brilliant color. 
chair-height seats .. 





FIFTY NEW IMPROVEMENTS put the thrifty Plymouth out ahead of the low-priced field. Some add to your safety— 
others to your car’s beauty, performance, economy. Engincering refinements make each start so quiet, response 
so obedient, control so easy that hills are no hills, trafic is hardly trafic. We styled this Plymouth, designed it, 


built it to be in advance of any other car in its price class. Isn’t a car like this the one you're looking for? 


You can’t mistake Plymouth’s beauty of sweeping 
And the ‘“‘inside story” is one of easy-to-live-with luxury .. . 
. custom-tailored upholstery . ..attractive, harmonizing appointments 
about everything for your comfort and convenience. PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

















ADVANCED PERFORMANCE? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! Every new Plymouth 
has the same high powered, high compression engine. Plymouth engi- 
neering squeezes more power from each drop of gasoline. There’s faster 
pick-up with new Lightweight Aluminum Pistons. New ignition system 
automatically adjusts spark for knock-free driving under all conditions. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Reg. ug 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fore, 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


No longer can,the “liberals” point a finger of scorn 
at Georgia or Tennessee or any of the other Southern 
states where mobs at times take the law into their own 
hands to deny civil liberties to the citizen. 

For last week in the cultured city of Springfield, in 
the state of Massachusetts, famed for its historic fi- 
delity to the cause of human liberty, the Constitution 
of the United States and the rights of the citizens were 
flagrantly disregarded. 

“Thou shall not publish a newspaper,” said the 
massed pickets of several unions—AFL and CIO—as 
they surrounded the plant of the Springfield publish- 
ing company which printed 20,000 copies, only to 
have the unionists stand “shoulder to shoulder,” as the 
press dispatches described it, to prevent anyone from 
carrying the newspapers out of the plant. 

The local police, it was similarly reported in the dis- 
patches, stood by and “preserved order.” Next day, 
ironically enough, after the publisher himself drove a 
truck through the picket line in an attempt to deliver 
5,000 copies to the newsstands, he was arrested by the 
police for driving without a license. Two days later 
mass picketing disappeared but it can be resumed at 
will. The same thing happened recently in stopping 
by force the delivery of two Camden, N. J., news- 
papers. 

The Constitution says that Congress shall make no 
law forbidding the freedom of speech or the press. 
But evidently labor unions can prohibit the publica- 
tion of a newspaper whenever they please and 
the local police, in this case at least, allowed the 
mob to use violence to prevent publication. For 
without delivery to the people, mere printing is 
not “publication.” 

Violence has become commonplace: The laws of 
the land permit “peaceful picketing.” This means the 
right of representatives of the workers to walk to and 
fro in front of a plant and to argue with would-be- 
workers in a peaceful manner so as to persuade them 
to refrain from work. No court has ever remotely sug- 
gested that physical violence or “‘shoulder-to-shoul- 
der” picketing is lawful. Yet the practice has become 
so commonplace that newspapers do not put it on 





MOB RULE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cot 
nev 
that 
their front pages any more but publish it inside with 
other routine occurrences. be 
Violence to win a labor dispute has never been con- “ 
doned by the American people. It is nevertheless inter- debe 
esting to note that mass picketing is not being con- datic 
demned by the leaders of either the AFL or the CIO. terly 
State police power ineffective: The cause of trade § the; 
unionism in America rests on a thin reed indeed if it ff and 
expects the American people to believe thac violence is fact 
necessary to carry on private wars in the economic pers 
field. It had been supposed that everyone, including ff i; 19 
labor, learned that lesson when employers were found anyo 
to have been using thugs and strong-arm men as “ea 
strikebreakers. The La Follette investigating commit- read; 
tee in the Senate exposed that sort of thing. And now §f thes 
federal law forbids the transportation of strikebreak- ff to Jal 
ers in interstate commerce. Will some congressional Th 
committee now look into mass picketing and the use ten 
of strong-arm men by unions? Has our respect for law ff qove 
and order deteriorated to the point where employers again 
will say they, too, must resume the use of strong-arm ff tom 
men in order to meet the same kind of tactics on the J gate 
part of unions? Meg 
The Congress can investigate labor disputes over Cix 
the last three years and see numerous instances of Jf {shor 
‘mass picketing” that have gone unpunished under § from 
local police. It cannot be said that the states alone  hysin 
must give the necessary protection to employers and Th 
to the citizens who want to work. For apparently, in laws § 
most states, the governor cannot call out the state con- ff to th 
stabulary unless the city or county asks for such aid. § When 
The local police in many cases are afraid of the po- Bf hecon 
litical power of the labor unions. force | 
When city and county authorities wink at the use At 
of physical violence and threats of violence, as they §f the Ni 
did last week in Massachusetts and as they did a vear Fits “4; 
or so ago at the Yale & Towne plant in Connecticut, J from | 
it is logical to insist that state police power must be vote f 
supplemented by federal power. Law 
When the Supreme Court of the United States vali- ff timid. 
dated the Wagner Act and made collective bargaining f disput 
compulsory, listening to the argument that labor dis- § The 
putes “affect” interstate commerce, the Court placed ftion. | 
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es of The United States News are written In their entirety by 
| news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“§ wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 












upon Congress the duty to protect interstate com- 
merce with the full federal power. 

When it was proposed in the original Wagner Act 
debate in 1935 to prohibit the use of coercion or intimi- 
dation “from any source,” labor union spokesmen bit- 
tly opposed the Tydings amendment and assured 
the country that it was superfluous because the states 
and cities would exercise the police power satis- 
factorily. INNevertheless union labor lobbied for and 
persuaded the New Deal Congress in 1936 and again 
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in 1938 to pass laws forbidding the use of violence by 
anyone attempting to interfere with or obstruct 
“peaceful picketing.” So the Federal Government is al- 
ready invoking its police power to supplement that of 
the states in the matter of physical force as it relates 
to labor disputes. 

The Wagner Act has been on the statute books now 
fornearly 12 years and it is evident that the Federal 
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Government has used its power to enforce the law 
against the employer while the unions are immune 
fom federal supervision and now are openly defying 
state and city authority. 

Mass picketing is as indefensible as lynching. 

Civil liberties are meaningless if, at the behest of a 
labor union, the citizen can be physically prevented 
fom performing his job or from conducting his 
business. 

The press is theoretically protected not only by the 
laws governing property but by the First Amendment 
to the Constitution which is in the Bill of Rights. 
When there is no enforcement by local authorities, it 
becomes the duty of the Federal Government to en- 
force civil rights. 

A test of “liberalism”: The Democratic Party of 
the Northern states has been making quite a fuss about 
its “liberalism,” but is there a Democratic Senator 
fom any Northern state who is willing to sponsor or 
vote for amendments to the Wagner Labor Relations 
law banning the use of physical violence or in- 
timidation by either employers or employes in labor 
disputes? 

The Republican Party is the party of emancipa- 
tion. It has again and again protected civil liberties. 





Constitution guarantees freedom of press but unions use force to prevent 
newspaper deliveries—Labor immune to laws prohibiting violence 
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that are enforced against employers—Mass picketing is lynch law. 


It now has the task of emancipating the workers from 
the involuntary servitude of the “closed shop” con- 
tract and the coercion of mass picketing. The Repub- 
licans are in control of both houses of Congress but 
they do not yet command the two thirds which is 
necessary to overcome a veto. 


Where does President Truman stand on the issue of 
mass picketing? Will he declare himself now in favor 
of a federal law to punish mass picketers? Or will he 
veto such a bill and bow to the labor dictatorship 
which wants to retain the power to make and enforce 
their own laws? 

A challenge to Congress: There is, for the moment, 
a sort of labor “truce” in America. Labor unions are 
withholding orders to strike until they can size up the 
amount of courage there is in the Republican Party in 
Congress. Already the labor union allies in the House 
and Senate, especially on the Democratic side, are try- 
ing to sabotage attempts at legislation. 

Both William Green and Philip Murray of the AFL 
and CIO have testified before congressional com- 
mittees and they frankly oppose any legislation on 
labor matters. To hear them talk, one would suppose 
there was no labor problem in America, and that the 
disputes would right themselves of their own accord 
and that the injustices under the Wagner Act will 
vanish through the voluntary action of unions. 

The American people face a business recession un- 
less prices and wages can be adjusted. Labor has 
pressed its wage scales so high already that manage- 
ment finds it difficult to absorb increased costs and 
also reduce prices. Unless there is some stability in 
the labor situation—which many of the proposed 
laws are designed to bring about through removal 
of impediments to production and abuses of pow- 
er—the economic situation will grow worse instead 
of better. 

So long as mob rule prevails in labor disputes, there 
can be no real planning by management, and the free 
enterprise system becomes a mockery. For what we 
have then is a dictatorship by labor unions which re- 
gard themselves as above the law. Congress must meet 
that challenge. 
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1,700,000 VETERANS OF WORLD 


- 234,300 WOUNDED IN ACTION 





25,000 VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I RECEIVED 
PENSIONS: FOR SERVICE-CONNECTED DIS- 
ABILITIES 18 MONTHS AFTER END OF WAR 


Z 670,236 WOUNDED IN ACTION 
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ENSIONS FOR VETERANS of World War II are being 
P awarded on a lavish scale compared with awards to 
veterans of World War I. The Pictogram above shows 
what has happened following two wars. 

In World War I, there were 234,000 men wounded in 
action. Pensions were awarded to 25,000 veterans of that 
war for service-connected disabilities 18 months after the 
Armistice, or one pensioner for each 10 wounded men. 

In World War Il, there were 670,236 men wounded in 
action. Pensions for disabilities incurred in service are 
being awarded to 1,700,000 veterans of this last war 18 
months after its end. This means 26 pensioners for each 
10 men wounded in action. 

Pensions thus have been awarded on a scale 26 times 
as large as after the last war in relation to men wounded 
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in action, when comparison is limited to the first 18 
month period after both wars. 

Cost of pensions shows an even more striking increase 
after two wars. 

After World War I, pension costs reached a level of 
$12,000,000 a year for veterans of that war, 18 months 
after war had ended. 

After World War IT, pension costs in the same number 


of months reached $1,200,000.000 a year. That is 100F 


times as large as the World War I cost in the same period. 

Different approaches to pension awards were followed 
in the two wars. After World War I, veterans were not 
urged to file claims if they had not been wounded in 
action. In World War II, veterans who got no farther 
than the training camp were asked if they wanted to file 
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After Two Wars - 
Growth of Pension Rolls 
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pension claims. Under the World War II procedure, 
nearly two veterans not wounded in action are getting 
pensions for every one who was wounded in action. 

World War I peak of claims for service-connected dis- 
abilities was not reached until 1941, however. Pension 
awards rose rapidly after the first postwar lull, reaching 
183,000 by June, 1923. After that the number of veterans 
qualifying for aid increased gradually to a peak of 349,722 
for service-incurred disabilities in June, 1941. 

Even at the peak, the World War I record shows a 
ratio between pensioners and men wounded in action of 
less than 1144 to 1. The World War II record already 
shows a ratio of nearly 3 to 1. 

World War ITI peak of claims for service-connected dis- 
abilities still is in the future. It may be 20 years away, on 
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Data—Veterans’ Administration, War & Navy Depts. 


the basis of World War I experience. The increase over 
the years may be much less than the increase following 
World War I. Effect of more liberal pension rules, spread 
out over a number of years in the case of World War I 
veterans, already has been felt by World War II veterans. 

Pension costs are headed still higher, in any case. 
World War I pensions for injuries in service were costing 
$166,664,000 a year in 1941. The number of pensioners 
has dropped since then, but the cost has climbed on as 
Congress approved higher pensions and now it is running 
more than $200,000,000 a year. World War II pensions 
for service injuries, at the present rate, will be costing 
more than $2,000,000,000 a year by 1949. It is estimated 
that World War II pensions may add up to more than 
$50,000,000,000 before all pensions from this war are paid. 
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SELF-HELP FOR GERMANY 


Hoover Report as Prelude to Getting Former Foe Off U. S. Relief 


Economy-drive threat to 
Mr. Truman's plans for aid 
to other needy countries 


A shift in the American and British 
policies toward Germany is in prospect. 
The return of former President Herbert 
Hoover to report to President Truman on 
his relief and economic study of the former 
Reich is to pave the way for a broader 
economic activity on the part of the Amer- 
ican-occupied portions of that country. 

Behind the scenes, the preparations 
for the change have been laid carefully by 
President Truman. Numerous disquieting 
reports had come from the American oc- 
cupation zone of Germany about the way 
in which the occupation was working out, 
as well as about the needs of the German 
people. It was obvious that Congress must 
be asked for more money for relief and 
perhaps for new legislation. But Mr. Tru- 
man had a Republican Congress to deal 
with. 

In order to put the appeal to Congress 
on a broad, nonpartisan basis, the Presi- 
dent asked Mr. Hoover to go to Germany 
for a firsthand study and recommend what 
would be needed to shift Germany from 
relief to a self-supporting basis. There was 
fairly general agreement that America did 
not want Germany as a permanent relief 
client. 

Mr. Hoover's findings are for legisla- 
tion to permit a freer flow of goods from 
Germany to the United States and for cer- 
tain changes in the denazification program 
to permit plants to obtain managerial tal- 
ent. He brings Mr. Truman the view that 
the time has come to put the American and 
British-occupied areas of Germany on their 
feet. If this is not done, there is a fear 
that they may degenerate into a perpetual 
slum which will require continuing relief. 

Liberated areas of Europe would get 
more relief if Congress approves a request 
by Mr. Truman for $350,000,000. The Pres- 
i’ent is asking for the money to use after 
the cessation of supplies from the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, which expires at the end of March. 

Mr. Truman said that future supplies 
should be administered under United States 
control to take care of the urgent relief 
needs for the balance of the year. “The 
most critical period will be the spring and 
summer months when UNRRA shipments 
will cease and their harvests are not yet 
available,” Mr. Truman said. “Swift legis- 
lative action is necessary if our help is not 
to come too late.” 
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These supplies are designed for other 
countries than Germany. 

Firmness toward Russia. What hap- 
pens in the American and British zones of 
Germany has little relationship to the 
manner in which the Russians deal with 
the area they hold. The American attitude 
toward Russia under the new Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall, is shown to be 
firm, perhaps even blunt, but untroubled 
by a protesting attitude from Moscow. 

The first test of the new Secretary came 
on a note from Moscow which complained 
that Under Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son had been guilty of “inadmissible be- 
havior” and a “rude slander” against Rus- 
sia. Mr. Acheson. asked before a Senate 
committee to describe Russia’s foreign 
policy, had told the Senators it was “ag- 
gressive and expanding.” 

Secretary Marshall gave the Russian 
protest to Mr. Acheson to deal with. The 
reply to Russia, which went with ap- 
proval of both the Secretary and Presi- 
dent Truman, declared Mr. Acheson had 
been asked by one arm of the Govern- 
ment to give his opinion, and had given 
it. It said the opinion was not rude and 
unrestrained. 

Budget troubles. Several aspects of 
foreign policy, along with funds for the 
Army and Navy, are enmeshed in the 
congressional tangle over Mr. Truman’s 
budget. The President’s request for $350,- 
000,000 for European relief dropped into 
the middle of a budgetary dispute that 
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BUDGET-MINDED SENATORS BRIDGES, TAFT, MILLIKIN 
... the Senate would be less severe than the House 


had brought such Republican Senators as 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, Styles Bridges, of 
New Hampshire, and Eugene D. Millikin, 
of Colorado, to the White House. 

Senate and House Republicans are at 
variance over the extent of the cut they 
can make in Mr. Truman’s budget recom- 
mendations. The House is on record for a 
$6,000,000,000 slash, but the Senate does 
not think that much can be trimmed with- 
out damage to national defense. 

In the first trimming operation per- 
formed by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee under its new chairman, John 
Taber, of New York, it carved 56 per cent 
out of a deficiency measure that was chiefly 
for the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration. The OPA 
cut was so severe that officials said they 
might have to close up shop and abandon 
rent and sugar controls. 

At his press conference, however, 
Mr. Truman said he did not think OPA 
was dead yet. Here, the President gave his 
views on several subjects. He said: 

He still favors universal training. 

An Army-Navy merger bill soon will 

be ready. Efforts are being made to 

remedy a shortage of boxcars. When 
all the taxes are in, the nation will be 
close to a balanced budget this year. 

The President declined to pick a quarrel 
with the Republicans about the budget, 
tax reduction, or any other pending legis- 
lation. He said-he would discuss those mat- 
ters when they get to him. 
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He gave the world 


a new voice 


Alexander Graham Bell was 
a teacher of the deaf. He 
was also a trained scientist 
who made it possible for 
millions upon millions of 
people to hear each other 
by telephone. 


The telephone brought some- 
thing into the world that had 
not been there before. 


For the first time people were 
able to talk to each other 
even though separated by 


long distances. 


Horizons broadened. A new 
industry was born, destined 
to employ hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women and 
be of service to every one in 
the land. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





of the Birth of Alexander Graham Bell > March 3, 1947 * 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
by Moffett, 1918 


Alexander Graham Bell was 
a great humanitarian, not 
only as a teacher of the deaf, 
but in his vision of the bene- 
fits the telephone could bring 


to mankind. 


Bell’s vision has come true. 
It keeps on being an essential 
part of this nation-wide 
public service. 
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Preferred 


> for mellow moments 


Hamm’s BEER is brewed to be 
lingered over in life’s mellow 
moments. It has a rare smooth- 
ness... a truly wonderful mel- 
lowness. You will prefer HAMm’s 
for your mellow moments. 


THEO. HAMM BREWING CO., ST, PAUL 1, MINN, 
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Argument Over Mr. Lilienthal 
For Atomic Post: Views of Press 


A cross section of editorial opinion indi- 
cates that a large majority of newspaper 
editors believe the Senate should confirm 
the nomination of David E. Lilienthal as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Even some of those who think the 
Senate should reject the nomination con- 
demn the attacks being made on Mr. 
Lilienthal’s loyalty to American principles. 

One of the papers taking a strong stand 
on the side of Mr. Lilienthal is the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.). It observes that 
“the most vicious type of demagoguery 
and the rankest sort of politics threaten 
to block this man from a job virtually 
made to order for him.” This opposition 
is called “downright disgraceful.” 

The Chicago Tribune (Ind.), on the 
other hand, looks upon a vote for Mr, 
Lilienthal as a “terribly and wholly un- 
necessary risk.” A similar view is taken 
by the Newburyport (Mass.) News (Ind.- 
Rep.). After terming the nominee “over- 
friendly to Russia” and a New Dealer of 
a “pretty advanced type,” this newspaper 
declares that “even if all such charges 
could in the end be successfully refuted 
... Mr. Lilienthal’s involvement in them 
at the moment should definitely end his 
consideration.” 

Mr. Lilienthal’s opponents, in the opin- 
ion of the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), 
“are being influenced . . . by a powerful 
lobby in the interests of large private 
power interests.” 

With atomic energy a Government 
monopoly, “we may have a socialist econo- 
my in the U.S.,” argues the Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.). “In the hands of a 
confirmed New Dealer . . . that power 
might be administered nationally in a way 
to promote state control of American 
industry.” 

Mr. Lilienthal’s idea of TVA as “a ‘yard- 
stick’ of comparison with private electrical 
generation enterprises” is “enough to cause 
some slight mistrust of his fundamental 
economic and political philosophies,” in 
the view of the New London (Conn.) Day 
(Ind.-Rep.) , and so it opposes him. 

“No accusation could be less to the 
point” than that he favors Government 
ownership, says the San Francisco Chron- 
icle (Ind.-Rep.), since “under the law he 
is to administer, everything connected with 
atomic energy is a Government monopoly.” 

The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.) 
finds reason for opposition in the state- 
ment of Senator White, of Maine, the 
Republican floor leader, that Mr. Lilien- 
thal is hostile “to legislative limitations,” 
and in the fact that “doubts exist in the 


minds of a good many Senators.” Because 
of the importance of the post, this paper 
opposes “any man who cannot win an 
enthusiastic and virtually unanimous ap- 
proval.” 

To the White objection, the New York 
Times (Ind.) , in support of Mr. Lilienthal, 
replies: “The ultimate power will always 
lie with Congress and the President. and 
behind them the people,” but the Senators 
should “realize that they cannot run the 
AEC with errand boys.” 

Most of Mr. Lilienthal’s opponents, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer (Ind.-Dem.) suggests, 
“are simply opposed to the underlying 














" —Herblock in Washingtes Post 
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principles of . . . international control of 
atomic energy and, in the U.S., public 
control.” 

The Lilienthal report to the Secretary 
of State on atomic control “is an accepted 
part of American foreign policy,” the 
Indianapolis Star (Ind.-Rep.) contends. 
Objections to Mr. Lilienthal, it asserts, 
“are grounded on prejudice and partisan- 
ship.” 

“He stands for civilian and public, as 
against military or big-business control, 
in this country,” declares the Chicago 
Sun (Ind.). “He stands for international 
control, as opposed to an atomic arms 
race, in the world. The fight against his 
confirmation has become a fight against 
these ideals.” 

The Denver Post (Ind.) endorses him 
as “one of the most able and devoted 
servants of our people.” 
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HYCAR for Color— ane 


A good many people don’t know 
it—but HYCAR American rubber 
isn’t black and gummy. These drain 
and sink mats are representative 
of a wide variety of articles that 
may be made in brilliant or deli- 
cate colors from this versatile ma- 
terial. Shoe parts, shower curtains, 
and gaily coated paper are just a 
few of the products that are made 
better than ever with HYCAR. 


In industrial applications, 
HYCAR has long been used to 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 





make resilient parts that resist oils 
and acids, heat and cold, weather 
and wear...as seals, gaskets, dia- 
phragms, and hundreds of other 
workaday — but interesting — 


applications. 


Equally interesting end results 














may be obtained through the use 
of other raw materials made by 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany. These include GEON poly- 
vinyl resins, KRISTON thermo- 
setting resins, and GOOD-RITE 
brand chemicals. While we make 
no finished products from any of 
these raw materials, we'll be glad 
to help with special problems or 
applications. For more informa- 
tion please write Dept. F-3, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F- GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyvinyl materials » HYCAR American rubber * KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE brand chemicals 








1. IT'S FUN TO RELAX in deep-cushioned comfort and watch 
the world go by. Big, wide windows in the new observation 
cars offer an unobstructed view of the finest scenery in the 
world—America’s! Modern roller bearings under the cars 
insure velvet-smooth starts and a gliding ride. 





3. THROUGH SERVICE COAST-TO-COAST without changing cars 
is one of the latest improvements on the railroads. And it’s fast 
service, too! All speed restrictions due to bearings are elimi- 
nated when cars are equipped with modern ‘Timken tapered 
roller bearings. And they make longer non-stop runs possible. 













2. YOUR ROOM IS YOUR CASTLE in the newest all-room px 
senger cars. Here’s all the comfort of home—and the privae; i 
as well. You'll sleep like a log all night and arrive fresh ang / 
sparkling in the morning, thanks to roller bearings which spe 
you along smoothly and effortlessly. 
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4. THE TIMKEN NAME ON THE JOURNAL BOX is the sign olf 
modern train. Timken tapered roller bearings reduce startit On 
resistance 88%. They pave the way for sustained high spe tapere 
of 100 m.p.h. and more! Delays due to hot boxes are elim binati 
nated, utilization of cars increased. | Timke 
Roller 
Bearin 











IN RAILROADING ! 
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5. I's COMING—the next great step in railroading is 
“Roller Freight”! When freights replace their friction bearings 
with Timken tapered roller bearings, freights will roll as fast 
and smooth as passenger trains. 

The things you eat and wear and use will reach you faster— 
and in better condition. There will no longer be any need for 







drastic winter cuts in freight tonnage, due to 88% less starting 


resistance. Maintenance costs on rolling stock will be reduced, 









equipment life lengthened, and the days of the “hot box” will 


— | be over, 
1e sign 0 


ice startifg On the railroads and throughout industry, the Timken 


iizh spe tapered roller bearing is preferred because it takes any com- 
; are clin bination of radial and thrust loads. Make sure the trade-mark 





Timken is on every tapered roller bearing you use. The Timken 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS CAN SPEED THE NATION’S FREIGHT 


Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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“Easy does it —with Reo! 


Tight parking places and heavy traffic 
ease up when Reo trucks and tractors 
carry the load. More-Load design is the 
answer. This exclusive Reo feature 
gives shorter turning radius, greater 
maneuverability, quicker response to 
the wheel. And Reo’s greater load 
space per inch of wheelbase is a low- 
cost, high-efficiency factor on the open 
road as well as in congested areas. 


The dependable, economical performs 
ance of precision-built engines—the 
massive, cold-riveted frames and 
heavy-duty construction in every chas- 
sis part are additional reasons why 
many operators are standardizing on 
Reo equipment. Sales and service 
through nation-wide network of deal- 
ers, distributors and factory branches. 
REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 
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}/MORE RIGHTS FOR EMPLOYERS 


NLRB Rulings That Even Permit Strikebreaking in Some Situations 


Requirement of bargaining 
in good faith by unions as 
well as company officials 


Employers are finding that they have 
more rights under the Wagner Act than 
they once had. Decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board are taking a more 
Jenient view of what an employer can do 
without running afoul of the law. The old 
complaint of management that “the union 
js always right” in the eyes of NLRB does 
not always hold true. 

Recent decisions provide evidence of 
this shift in emphasis. Employers are told 
that they have a right to break strikes, in 
certain instances. Unions, as well as em- 
ployers, are expected to bargain in good 
faith. Remarks made by an employer to 
striking workers must be viewed in the 
light of past relations with the union. 
And managers have greater freedom to 
tak unionism with their employes. 

Likewise, the AFL and some independ- 
ent unions are convinced that they are 
receiving more consideration from the 
Board. Fewer complaints are heard that 
the Board is pro-CIO. 

The shift that is taking place in NLRB 
attitude is producing policies such as the 
following: 

Strikes may be replaced by other 
workers where a walkout involves economic 
issues and not bargaining rights. This 


' means that an employer is free to replace 


workers who strike over pay increases, 
working hours or other economic issues, 
but that NLRB will continue to order re- 
instatement of strikers when a walkout 
results from refusal of management to 
recognize or bargain with a union repre- 
senting a majority of the employes. 

A union must bargain if it hopes to 
convince NLRB that an employer has 
failed to bargain in good faith. The Wag- 
ner Act requires the employer to bargain 
in good faith, but imposes no such duty 


| upon the union. NLRB now says, how- 
ever: “A union’s refusal to bargain in 
| good faith may remove the possibility 
| of negotiation and thus preclude the ex- 
| istence of a situation in which the em- 


ployer’s own good faith can be tested. 
If it cannot be tested, its absence can 


s hardly be found.” 


An employer’s statements to striking 
employes must be viewed in the light of 
his previous record of dealing with a union. 
Remarks that normally would result in 


F charges of refusal to bargain may be ex 


p cused because of several prior years of 
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—Harris & Ewing 


THE NLRB: REYNOLDS, HOUSTON, HERZOG 
-.. from the Board—a more lenient view 


good bargaining relationship with the 
union. 

The above three pronouncements affect- 
ing employer rights are made by NLRB 
in a decision involving two newspapers 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., the Times and the 
Independent. These papers continued to 
publish with nonunion printers after a 
strike called against them in November, 
1945, by the AFL Typographical Union. 





NLRB refused to follow the recommenda- 
tion of a trial examiner that the publisher 
be found guilty of unfair labor practice. It 
dismissed the case. 

Strikers may be fired when a strike 
violates a no-strike clause of a contract, 
another decision declares. The Board up- 
holds the right of an employer to dis- 
charge a strike leader and lay off 14 addi- 
tional strikers for a penalty period when 





—Wide World 


WORKERS AS LISTENERS IN THE PLANT 
- «. for the employer—more free speech 
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they sought reinstatement. ‘The Supreme 
Court eight years ago upheld the right of 
employers to discharge strikers who vio- 
lated a no-strike agreement, but NLRB 
had applied this decision in only one case 
before this one. NLRB holds that the 
Supreme Court decision does not apply if 
the employer himself has violated the con- 
tract or has inspired the strike by some 
unfair labor practice. If either of those 
elements is present, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board still will order reinstatement 
of strikers. 

More free speech is granted employers 
by recent NLRB rulings. The Board once 
took the position that employers violated 
the Wagner Act when they discussed union- 
ism with their employes. Gradually, partly 
due to court pressure, the Board allowed 
employers more leeway in such matters. 
Until recently it has ruled that an antiunion 
statement by management was an unfair 
labor practice if the employer had a record 
of antiunion conduct. In two recent de- 
cisions, however, NLRB has upheld an em- 
ployer’s right to issue strong antiunion 
statements despite previous charges of at- 
tempting to coerce his employes. It now 
appears that the NLRB will not object if 
an employer issues statements or pamphlets 
attacking a union prior to an election, as 
long as the documents do not contain 
actual threats of coercion or reprisals. 

Foremen‘s unions. NLRB recently 
suspended all action on cases involving 
recognition of foremen’s unions until the 
Supreme Court decides whether foremen 
are entitled to protection of the Wagner 
Act. 

Independent unions are being given 
more consideration by NLRB than in past 
years, now are frequently granted elec- 
tions. A recent decision emphasized this 
trend. The Board dismissed an examiner’s 


recommendation that Western Electric 
Co. be ordered to withdraw recognition 
of an independent union. 

AFL unions also are less critical of 
NLRB than they once were. President 
William Green last week told Congress 
that the AFL has-no proposals for amend- 
ing the Wagner Act. In previous sessions, 
the AFL has sought changes to correct 
what it charged was a pro-CIO leaning 
of the Board in determining bargaining 
units for elections. Mr. Green now thinks 
that NLRB members Paul M. Herzog, 
John M. Houston and James J. Reynolds, 
Jr., are treating both organizations fairly. 

The trend toward a better “break” 
for employers is occurring at a time when 
Congress is considering various proposals 
to give management more rights under the 
law. The trend, however, is not expected 
to quiet the demand in and out of Con- 
gress for revision of the Wagner Act 
with a view to guaranteeing employers 
more equality of treatment. 


Lessening of Drive 
For Drastic Law 


Sentiment in Congress continues to veer 
away from drastic labor legislation. The 
House, which traditionally favors stronger 
curbs on unions than the Senate, now is 
talking in terms of a law that is milder than 
it was expected to endorse. 

The trend is indicated by actions of the 
House Labor Committee. This Committee 
started out with the idea of writing a 
comprehensive bill to restrict unions. Now, 
however, it indicates opposition to several 
bills and is in the process of drafting a 
less stringent measure. 

Outlook for labor legislation, as a re- 
sult, is about like this: 





SENATOR IVES 
-.. union leaders’ flat stand wasn‘t encouraged 





Industry-wide bargaining is not likely 
to be disturbed. House Committee mem. 
bers who favored restrictions on industry. 
wide contracts now say that public hear. 
ings have produced no workable method 
of avoiding them. 

Closed-shop contracts are not expected 
to be prohibited. There is some sentiment 
for requiring approval of employes jn. 
volved before a closed shop is permitted, 
but even this restriction may not win 
enough support to pass. 

Mediation machinery to replace the 
Conciliation Service is still a possibility, 
but opposition to the idea of an independ. 
ent mediation board is growing. 

Mass picketing probably will be re 
stricted, perhaps through use of federal 
court injunctions. 

Strike votes that include all employes 
affected, and not just those attending union 
meetings, may be required. Idea here is to 
require a majority vote by secret ballot be- 
fore a strike is permitted. 

Union elections of officers by secret bal- 
lot at stipulated intervals may be made 
mandatory before unions are given bar- 
gaining rights under the Wagner Act. 

Contract violations may bring damage 
suits in federal court, under another pro- 
posal that now has much support. 

Employers will be given complete free- 
dom of speech to discuss union issues with 
their employes. 

Jurisdictional strikes will be subjected 
to some control. These include strikes over 
the right to perform a particular type of 
work and over demands of unions for bar- 
gaining contracts where other unions al- 
ready are established. 

Secondary boycotts almost certainly 
will be banned and punishment provided. 
These include disputes where a union 
refuses to install equipment or use parts 
manufactured by members of a rival 
union. 

A bill to cover coal may be drafted as 
an emergency measure if it appears next 
month that John L. Lewis intends to end 
his strike truce on March 31. Republican 
leaders are considering a special measure 
to authorize continuance of wartime 
seizure powers, now due to expire June 
30. The plan is to let Congress decide 
when a strike threat is serious enough for 
seizure, and pass a special measure for 
each emergency. 

Union leaders’ attitude. In general, 
however, Congress is moving away from 
drastic curbs on unions. This trend may 
have encouraged AFL President William 
Green and CIO President Philip Murray 
to take a flat stand against all labor bills 
when they testified before the Senate 
Labor Committee last week. They got 
little encouragement on their stand, how- 
ever, as prolabor Senators joined in the 
demand for legislation of some kind. 
Among these was Senator Ives (Rep), 
of New York, who urged labor to co- 
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These five littlke Eskimos went out one day 
and landed a whole mess of fish. That’s 
pretty tiring work, as any angler will tell 
you, so they decided to just dump them in 
a pile, and divide the catch next morning. 


Well, during the night one of the Eskimos 
woke up and thought he might as well divide 
it right then. Which he did, five ways.. There 
was one fish left over, so he threw it to a 
seal who was hanging around and went back 
to sleep. 

Couple of snores later, the second Eskimo 
woke up, saw only one of the fish piles, and 
thought he might as well divide it right then. 
Which he did, five ways. Again, there was 
one fish left over, so he threw it to the seal. 


Same thing happened when the third Eskimo 
woke up, the fourth and the fifth. Each took 
one of the piles divided by the previous Eskimo, 
split it five ways. Every time, one fish to the 
seal. Now! How many fish had they caught? 










If you can get the answer—congratulations. 
If you can’t—we suggest you see your nearest 
Comptometer representative. He’ll not only 
give it to you, he’ll show you how to solve 
any kind of figure-work problem—involving 
fish or financial reports, Eskimos or office 
costs—by the fastest, most accurate, and eco- 
nomical means: Comptometer adding-calculating 


machines! 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1726 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, III. 
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First Basic Filing Ny, iP 


Advancement in 54 Years! 


Rock-a-File’s modern side-filing 
principle provides the same capacity 
as ordinary files in less than two- 
thirds the floor space! Side-opening 
compartments project only inches 
when open, make entire contents in- 
stantly available. All compartments 
can remain open if desired. 


MAKES FILING FASTER, EASIER, 
MORE EFFICIENT 
Balanced compartments ‘‘trock’’ 
open effortlessly at finger touch—no 
heavy pulling and pushing. Two or 
more persons can use Rock-a- File 
simultaneously. See Rock-a-File and 
you will know at once what modern 

filing means to you. 

Standard letter and legal sizes 
available in choice of colors—send 
coupon below for free booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. 

Rock-a-File Saves Space * Saves Time 


Saves Effort + Saves Costs 


Dy "ah 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. PATS. APPLIED FOR 
p— FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY—~| 
Rockwell-Barnes Compcny, Department 40 | 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois | 
| Please send me more information about Rock-a-File 
| Office File and name of nearest Rock-a-File dealer, | 
| Name. cccccsccccccccccccccccccescccccecccce | 
; Firs co ccccccccccccovcccses eecccee eoeccccese 
| Street. cocccccccccccccccccccecvesecs eoee oe | 
y City and State... ..eseeeeseeeecceceeceeeerere 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
Chicago 1, ill. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
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operate in writing a bill. Senator Ives had earlier Court decisions, however, seems 
been counted on by some union officials to be aimed at Justice Black. Court 
to help block passage of a bill. Argument of Justice Jackson follow ¢25¢S 
Both Mr. Green and Mr. Murray had this line: future 
given indications in recent weeks that Purpose of the Fair Labor Standayp 4/0 
they would not oppose strenuously some Act, he holds, was to put a floor undp Act & 
of the pending labor proposals, such as wages and require payment of overtin, will t 
those affecting jurisdictional strikes and rates for excessive work weeks. Cap But ¢ 
secondary boycotts. They declined to gress intended this law, he says, to pg ing 3 
make any concessions, however, when  inforce collective bargaining and not t before 
they appeared before the Committee. regulate industrial relations by oy totali 
Labor thus reiterated its traditional op- decisions. pendi 
position to any change in national labor Early decisions of the Supreme Cour, 
policy. in the view of Justice Jackson, supportelf Ou 
—_ collective bargaining by adhering to defiy. 
oa0. 8 - tions of work week commonly accepted jy 
Criticism by Justice industry. They also followed mili " To 
Of Travel-Time Ruling Wage-Hour Administrator. Later ruling A fe 
Justice Jackson finds, disregarded expen. suits f 
The Supreme Court is accused by one of — ence of industry and laid down new pay shape 
its members of going beyond the intent rules. Coal miners were granted portal clause 
of Congress in trying to regulate industrial to-portal pay despite claims of map sible | 
relations through its interpretation of the agement that the mine pay rates alread Court 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The Court is included compensation for this time. The,§ outlaw 
urged by Justice Robert H. Jackson to in the Mt. Clemens Pottery case, th} courts. 
reconsider its whole approach to suits for Court granted walking time to facton§ Sepé 
travel time and other litigation under this workers. 'T becon: 
Act. Employers, therefore, now have no wayg_ in the 
Justice Jackson used a relatively un- of knowing whether they are liable fy pected 
important case to give expression to his portal-pay or other claims under the Ac lines: 
views on portal-pay suits, which were not until they obtain a court decision. Thif Non 
an issue in it. These views are important the Justice noted, is not binding until i} exclude 
because the Court is likely to be called has gone all the way to the Supreme Court employ 
upon again to rule on this controversial Thus, he says, an agreement between unio workin 
question. In this particular case, Justice and management on what constitutes produc 
Jackson was concurring in a majority work week is not “worth the paper it if tion is 
opinion written by Justice Hugo L. Black. written on.” time o 
Some of Justice Jackson’s criticism of Justice Jackson’s suggestion that th collecti 
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Court “reconsider its approach” to these 
cases may be acted upon in connection with 
future appeals involving portal-pay suits. 
Also, Congress, in attempting to revise the 
Act to outlaw travel-time pay in factories, 
will take note of the Justice’s complaint. 
But even if a law is enacted, another rul- 
ing by the Supreme Court is to be expected 
before unions surrender damage claims 
totaling billions of dollars that now are 


pending. 


Outlook for Law 
To Bar Portal Pay 


A formula for wiping out pending law- 
suits for portal-to-portal pay is now taking 
shape in Congress. This formula includes a 
clause that is expected to offset any pos- 
sible ruling laid down by the Supreme 
Court that Congress has no power to 
outlaw claims already pending in the 
courts. 

Separate bills on portal-pay claims are to 
be considered by the Senate and House, but 
in the end a compromise measure is ex- 
pected to be adopted along these general 
lines: 

Nonproductive activities are to be 
excluded in computing workers’ pay. An 
employer is to be required to count as 
working time only time actually spent in 
production, with one exception. This excep- 
tion is that where payments for travel 
time or make-ready time is provided by 
collective bargaining or because of custom 
or understanding, the employer probably 
will be required to pay for such time. Thus, 
coal miners and others whose contracts call 
for travel-time payments still would receive 
fich payments, but most of the pending 
lawsuits would be eliminated. These suits 
are based on a new concept of work time 
developed by the Supreme Court, contrary 
fo existing contracts and custom in the 
plants concerned. 

An escape clause also is likely to be 
iicluded in any law that is passed. This 
Clause is designed to become effective 
only if the Supreme Court should rule 
that Congress had no right to outlaw 


Portal-pay claims pending in court. There 


‘fe various ways that Congress can take 
the profit out of such suits. For example, 
Punitive damages may be eliminated. The 
employer now is required to pay twice 
The amount of actual back pay found to 

due employes. Employes may be re- 
quired to bring individual suits, instead of 
ffoup actions through their unions, and 
they may be required to pay their at- 
tomey fees. Employers now are assessed 
all attorney fees if they are found to have 
Violated the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Ih these and other ways an escape clause 
may be written in such a way as to mini- 
mize the effects of these suits. This clause, 
however, would not apply unless other 
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Kilowatts are coming to this house 
... wrapped in glass! 


They needed more cable for home build- 
ing. They needed rugged, sturdy cable to 
carry the heavy electrical load that homes 
require today. 

So electrical engineers took their clue 
from a host of wartime marine and naval 
uses—where glass, Fiberglas electrical in- 
sulation materials, had done a vital job. 

And then a new development was born 
—building cable wrapped in Fiberglas yarn 
—strong, flexible, fire and moisture- 
resistant, economical, easy-to-install. 

Today, this new electrical application of 
Fiberglas yarn has taken its place in 
America’s vital home building program. 
It adds its values to those other Fiberglas 
products making important contributions 


to good construction and better living— 
home insulation, refrigerator, range, water 
heater insulation, ‘‘ Dust-Stop”’ air filters 
for modern warm air furnaces. 

Fiberglas is the trade-mark for this 
electrical insulating material, and for a 
long list of products made of light, strong, 
heat and moisture-resistant, ageless glass 
in pliable fiber form. 

Ask for Fiberglas in the things you buy. 
Consider its superior qualities to improve 
the things you make. For information 
about this Fiberglas product, write to 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Dept. 805, Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in 
principal cities. In Canada: Fiberglas Can- 
ada Lid., 1200 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 
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WORTH A 
SECOND LOOK 











N the area of North and South Caro- 

lina served by Carolina Power and 
Light Company there are interesting 
advantages—well worth asecond look! 

There is mild and healthful climate 
resulting in low heating bills and eff- 
cient year-round industrial operation. 
There is stable and efficient local and 
state government...intelligent, native- 
born labor...abundant raw materials 
...rich and growing markets,and many 
other advantages —all of them worth 
your careful consideration when you 
plan that new branch or that new busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Write the Industrial Development De- 
partment of Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany at Raleigh, N.C., and state the factors 
you must consider in selecting a business 
site. We will tell you promptly and frankly 
what our area has to offer—You'll take a 
second look! 





(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 


Lower cost of production — greater profits for the owner — 
more take-home pay for the worker —in the Carolinas. 
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sections of the bill are held to be ungg. 
stitutional. 

A limitation on back-pay claims 
any kind arising under the Fair Lab 
Standards Act probably will be enacted 
A two-year limit on back-pay claims poy 
seems to have the best chance of passage, 
This covers cases where employers fail ty 
pay the 40-cents-an-hour rate required by 
the Act and where overtime rates are no 
paid for work after 40 hours a week. They 
claims now are limited only by the statute 
of limitation of the various States, i 
from six months to eight years. 





Cost-of-Living Bonus 


The oil industry is turning to cost. 
living bonuses, subject to change later, as 
the answer to workers’ wage demands, The 
Standard Oil Co. and other large pro- 
ducers in California have agreed to pay 
such bonuses amounting to $17.70 a month 
to members of the CIO’s Oil Worker 
Union. The bonus, which is in addition to 
a wage increase of 10 cents an hour, is to 
be paid monthly during 1947, except that 
either management or union may reopen 
the wage question after September 1. 

The bonus idea in this industry wa 
first used as a basis for settlement of wage 
differences a few months ago in a contract 
between the union and the Sinclair jj 
Co. The Sinclair plan, however, calls for 
reduction of the bonus if the cost of living 
declines, and an upward adjustment if 
living costs rise. 

The Western agreement is expected to 
provide the basis for settlement of wage 
differences in other segments of the oil 
industry organized by the CIO. The 
union originally demanded a 25-cents-an- 
hour increase in the base pay of $1.40 
an hour. 


> Closed-shop ban. State legislatures 
are not waiting for Congress to act on 
restrictive labor legislation. Six States now 
have laws or constitutional amendments 
prohibiting the closed shop. Legislatures of 
nine other States have similar proposals 
before them, in addition to a variety of 
other plans to curb union powers. 

Virginia, Arkansas, Florida and Arizona 
have adopted laws banning closed shops. 
Constitutional amendments _ prohibiting 
closed shops have been approved by voters 
of Arizona, Nebraska and South Dakota. 
The Tennessee legislature has approved an 
anti-closed-shop law and the Governor is 
expected to sign it. Similar bills are pend- 
ing in Georgia, New York, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Utah and Washington. 

The AFL is moving to test the constitu- 
tionality of such laws by challenging the 
Nebraska amendment in court. 


> Wage Board's final report. The 
penalties imposed on business firms for 
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ilure to obey wage-stabilization rules are 
jiselosed by the final report of the Na- 
inal Wage Stabilization Board. This 
Board has concluded its operations after 
amying on for 11 months some of the 
wage functions formerly carried on by 
the War Labor Board. 

In the 11 months, income tax disallow- 
ances resulting from enforcement of wage 
regulations totaled about $12,000,000. 
About 5,500 employers were involved in 
these enforcement cases. 

The Stabilization Act of 1942 allowed 
the War Labor Board and then the Wage 
Stabilization Board to penalize violators 
of wage rules by disallowing a portion of 
the firm’s pay roll as a business expense 
in computation of the income tax. About 
910,000,000 of the penalties thus imposed 
were settlements agreed to by the com- 
panies. The WLB previously had ordered 
tax disallowances amounting to about 
$19,000,000. 

Inquiries regarding the winding up of 
the Board’s work are to be handled by 
a Wage Stabilization Board liquidation 
staff that remains within the Department 
of Labor. 


Telephone peace? Chances of avert- 
ing a threatened national strike of tele- 
phone workers appear bright. Joseph A. 
Beirne, president of the National Feder- 
ation of Telephone Workers, an independ- 
ent union, has told Congress that he 
“personally” would be inclined to arbi- 
trate the union’s wage demands rather than 
call the strike tentatively scheduled for 
April. If the companies involved also con- 
sent to arbitration, there will be no strike. 
The union is asking a pay increase of $12 
aweek, above a claimed average of $44.10 
a week, 


>Union purge. The executive board of 
the CIO’s Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
has expelled 10 members of the union on 
charges that they led a secession movement 
among eight Connecticut local unions. The 
locals reportedly voted to leave the na- 
tional union because of leftist tendencies 
among its top officials. National union of- 
ficials said the votes were not majorities. 
Plant managements were warned by na- 
tional officers of the union not to co-operate 
with the insurgent group. This is part of 
the left-right quarrel going on in several 
CIO affiliates, with increasing interference 
with industrial relations. 


Price decline. A factional drop in the 
consumers’ price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, recorded from mid- 
December to mid-January, is likely to be 
cited by management representatives in 
current wage negotiations. The preliminary 
index for mid-January was figured at 153, 


| against 153.3 the previous month. This was 
} the first decline registered in 10 months, 


during which time the index advanced 18.3 
per cent. 
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Increased 
Mechanization, 


“ciency, often involves increased applications for rubber belting 
and hose. Examples are the modern flow of materials and 
products on time and labor-saving conveyor belt systems, ma- 
chines that are driven with rubber transmission belting, oper- 
ations employing many different types of hose. Republic 
Rubber Products ate contributing to the maximum efficiency 
of industry’s modernization projects in more ways than one. 
The recognized top quality of Republic Belting and Hose 
is always an assurance of maintenance economy. Thorough- 
going service studies by Republic field experts, preceding rec- 
ommendations on rubber constructions best suited to specific 


MORE SERVICE FROM RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DIiVvisIton 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O 


as a means to greater 
industrial operating efh- 


conditions, are a final guarantee of superior belting 


and hose performance. Ask your Republic 






Distributor for additional details. 





LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 








Idea-Planned 


for 
year-round living 


@ Summer, winter, spring and fall... 
every season finds more than 2,000,000 
Household families intently engaged 
in the myriad activities of small city 
and town living. And in all these fam- 
ilies, where home life has a uniquely 
important meaning, Household is wel- 
comed asa source of guidance, stimulus 
and inspiration. Its idea-packed edi- 
torial pages crystallize and implement 
their many needs and wants... its 
advertising pages point to the means 
of gratifying these needs and wants. 

In this enduring family market 
(Household families include 3,067,861 
children under 18), Household is an 
unrivaled sales booster. It’s your 
advertising key to America’s small 
city and town home market... where 
41% of the nation’s sales are made. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION (Sieamlinezl 
FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Tax Reduction: Should Congress 


Question of the Week — 


e Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Favor Cuts for Low Income Group 


Whether or not Congress should 
revise individual income tax payments 
by a flat percentage reduction or by a 
formula favoring earners of small in- 
comes is a question of widespread in- 
terest. To present a cross section of 
informed opinion on this subject, The 
United States News asked bankers, 
farm leaders, tax experts and others: 


Do you favor a greater percentage 
reduction of tax for persons of small 
incomes than for persons with larger 
incomes? 


Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Simeon E. Leland 


Evanston, Ill.; Dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, Northwestern University; Former 
Chairman, Department of Economics and 
Professor of Government Finance, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Past Chairman, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

The important question is not how 
income tax reduction should be achieved, 
but whether such reduction is appropriate 
at the present time. The size of the public 
debt should be recalled. 

Provision for substantial debt reduction 
is more important than the decrease of 
income tax burdens. Similarly, reduction 
of federal expenditures to levels app¥o- 
priate for peacetime operation is more 
important than tax reductions. If expendi- 
ture reductions cannot be achieved except 
by first reducing income taxes, this policy 
may prevent substantial debt reduction. 

If reduction in income taxes is the only 
issue, reductions in the low income groups 
probably will have the effect of expand- 
ing consumption expenditures more than 
equivalent reductions in the upper brack- 
ets. Whatever reduction is granted should 
be achieved by revision of rates rather 
than by raising exemptions, else the per- 
sonal income tax will become more of a 
class tax than it already is. Your question 
begs the effect on middle income classes. 
This group has been squeezed too heavily 
in recent years. 


R. H. Stout 


St. Louis, Mo.; Vice President, Industrial 
Bank & Trust Co. of St. Louis, 
answers: 
No. I arrive at this conclusion for two 
reasons: 
One, it is my opinion that the “ability 
to pay” philosophy was exploited to the 





fullest, possibly overexploited, in the wy; 
ing of tax legislation in the past 19 yeas 
It should be obvious to anyone that thy 
reduction of income taxes on a basis wh 
would favor the lower income bracks 
would serve to accentuate the differen 
and the favors to a degree which was jy 
even possible, or, so far as I kno 
considered desirable, when the extrey 
liberal elements were in power. It jg , 
true now as it was then that there jg yg 
sufficient income in the middle and uppe 
brackets to provide the Government wij 
its running expenses. 

Two, in a period in which it is of ¢} 
utmost importance that the budget }J 
balanced and the public debt reduced, | 
consider it an absolute essential that th 
maximum number of voters possible should 
be contributing directly to public expens 
and hence be sensitive to needless expend: 
tures. In my opinion this is so fundamenty 
to the working of a democracy that th 
collection of taxes so small as to be unequi 
to the cost of collection is still justified, 


J. A. Beirne 


Washington, D.C.; President, Nationd 
Federation of Telephone Workers, 
answers: 

I must answer the question you posel 
affirmatively. Yes. The question does noi 
mention a primary consideration of th: 
matter of any reduction. 

It seems to me the country would k 
better off if, for at least one year, i 
would not have any reduction in individual 
income taxes. Having no reduction woul 
permit expenditures and income of Gover: 
ment to be brought into better harmon 

If it is considered that a reduction mus 
be made, then I believe persons in the 
small income brackets should receive ’ 
greater percentage cut. Their real incom 
has received the biggest jolt. Persons i 
higher income brackets are better able t 
maintain a higher standard of living be 
cause their real income is better able ti 
stand the fluctuation of those economi 
factors that go into a cost of living a 
standard of living. 


Edward A. O’Neal 


Chicago, Ill.; President, American Farn 
Bureau Federation, 

answers: (by telegraph 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
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is opposed to any material reduction i 


income tax rates as long as inflationary 


tendencies prevail and there is a high leve 


of employment. We believe under preset} 
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conditions all possible revenues should be 
applied to reducing our national debt. 

A long-time, stable federal tax policy 
should be adopted with tax rates that 
balance the budget under normal business 
conditions and allow substantial payments 
on the national debt during periods of 
prosperity such as we are now enjoying. 
Provision should be made for prompt, but 
temporary. reduction of the lower-bracket 
personal income tax rates within certain 
jimits during periods of low business 
activity. 

At least. we should not increase tax 
rates during periods of depression, or 
lower them unduly during periods of pros- 
perity. We also favor keeping the income 
tax base as broad as possible through the 
retention of low exemptions. 


Elbert S. Brigham 


Montpelier, Vt.; President, National Life 
Insurance Co., Former Member, House of 
Representatives, 69th to 71st Congresses, 


answers: 

Recently a businessman employing sev- 
eral assistants on a commission basis told 
me that two of his best men worked until 
they made substantial sums, and then quit 
for the rest of the year. When their in- 
comes reached a point where the Govern- 
ment took 70 cents out of each additional 
dollar they earned, they saw no reason to 
ean more. I believe this condition is 
common, and leads to reduced employ- 
ment and a lower national income. 

Political considerations suggest granting 
greater percentage reductions for persons 
of small incomes, but, since private enter- 
prise must provide employment, I feel 
strongly that substantial reductions in 
taxes on persons with larger incomes will 
result in providing risk capital and its use 
to promote business enterprises, thereby 
creating employment. 


Walter S. McLucas 


Detroit, Mich.; Chairman of the Board, 
National Bank of Detroit; Former President, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Past 
Member, Advisory Council, Federal Reserve 
Board, 


answers: 

In principle, I do not subscribe to a 
greater percentage reduction of tax for 
persons of small incomes than for persons 
with larger incomes, because I do not be- 
lieve in equalizing incomes or redistributing 
wealth through taxation. 

From the practical standpoint, however, 
the requirements of war financing brought 
about a level of exemptions so low as to 
require the filing of returns and the pay- 
ment of tax by persons with incomes 
barely sufficient. for minimum living ex- 
penses. Considering this, I favor making 
some increase (not to exceed 50 per cent) 
in personal exemptions even though this 
would result in greater tax reductions for 
persons of small incomes than for those 
with larger incomes. 
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Abrasive Products 


Grinding wheels of ALUNDUM*,) 
CRYSTOLON* and diamond abro-, 
sives; discs and segments; bricks, sticks 
and hones; mounted points; abrasives 
for polishing, lapping, tumbling and/ 
pressure blasting; pulpstones. 


Grinding and Lapping 
Machines 


A varied line of machines for pro-* 
duction-precision grinding and lapping 
and for the tool room — including 
special machines for crankshafts, com- 
shafts, rolls and car wheels. 


Refractories 


High temperature refractories— 
grain, cement, bricks, plates, tile, tubes 
— for metal melting, heat treating 
and enameling; for ceramic kilns; for 
boiler furnaces and gas generators; 
for chemical processes; refractory lab- 
oratory ware; catalyst carriers; porous 
plates and tubes. 


Norbide* 


Trade-mark for Norton Boron Carbide 
— the hardest material made by man. 
Available as an abrasive for grinding 
and lapping; in molded products for 
extreme resistance to wear — espe- 
cially effective for precision gage 
anvils and contact points; and for 
metallurgical use. 


Norton Floors 


ALUNDUM* Floor and Stair Tile, 
ALUNDUM* Ceramic Mosaic Tile and 
ALUNDUM* Aggregates to provide 
permanently non-slip (wet or dry) 
and extremely wear-resisting floor 
and stair surfaces. 


° ° 
Labeling Machines 
Single and duplex automatic labeling 
machines for applying labels and foil 


to beverage bottles and food, cosmetic 
and drug containers. 


Oilstones and Coated 
Abrasives 

Sharpening stones and abrasive 

papers and cloth for every use of 

industry and the home craftsman. 


Products of the Norton Behr-Manning 
Division, Troy, New York. 


*Trade-marks Registered U. S. Patent Office 
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eciall Report. 


extensive research on a topic of oy, 
standing impartance in National Affairs} 


THE BOOM IN SMALL BUSINESS: 
UNCERTAINTIES THAT LIE AHEAD 


Return of Competition as New Ventures Are Started at Record Rate 


Danger of a price drop for 
those who have stocked up 
at the top of the market 


A boom has been occurring in small 
business. The boom is of record propor- 
tions in terms of business enterprises 
started and in profits being realized. 

This unprecedented rush to get into 
business has defied many hazards. Mate- 
rials shortages are not proving a barrier 
to venturing. Neither are labor problems, 
or high taxes, or high prices of goods. The 
entrepreneurial urge of individuals anxious 
to take a chance in the search for success 
is proving to be very much alive. 

For veterans, that urge is stimulated by 
GI loans and the assurance of $100 a 
month in earnings during the first months. 

The picture shown by the vital statis- 
tics of business is this: 

Starts of business enterprises in the 
first six months of 1946 numbered 365,000, 
on the basis of official Department of 
Commerce data. Early reports for the 
second six months indicate a moderate 
drop in business births. This means that 
approximately 687,000 new firms began 
business during all of 1946. Most of them 
were small proprietorships, or partner- 
ships. More than 85 per cent had fewer 
than four employes. 

Compared with earlier years, the 1946 
business birth rate was about twice that of 
1940. And, as the chart on this page shows, 
it was nearly five times the 1943 rate. 

Closings of business firms during the 
first six months of 1946 numbered 85,900. 
With a slight increase indicated for the 
second half year, approximately 178,000 
firms closed their doors during all of 1946. 
That business mortality rate was less than 
half the 1940 rate. It was less than a 
third of the 1942 rate. 

Total number of firms in operation at 
the end of 1946, thus, was about 3,733,000, 
or about 509,000 more than a year 
earlier. What this means is that the de- 
cline of more than half a million in the 
business population in the first two years 
of the war already has been overcome. 
There now are 10 per cent more enter- 
prises doing business than there were in 
the prewar record year of 1940. 

No one field is attracting those who 
are ready to venture. Chance takers have 
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been entering virtually all kinds of busi- 
ness at reccrd rates. 

Service firms, for example, have been 
starting up at the rate of one for every 
five already in business. Result is that 
there are nearly a tenth more service 
concerns today than in prewar days. The 
fields of laundries, barber shops, auto- 
repair shops, all are overcrowded accord- 
ing to prewar standards. 

Only hotels and amusement enter- 
prises, among the services, were not up 
to prewar levels by the end of 1946. The 
hotel field, with a fourth fewer firms to 
serve a bigger U.S. population, seems to 
offer further openings for ventures. 

Construction, however, has been the 
most popular field for new entries, at least 
in relation to the size of the industry. More 


than 98,000 new construction contractoy 
—one for every two already in business~ 
began operation in 1946 to help meet th 
vast demand for new homes and othe 
buildings. By December, the number ¢ 
such firms was nearly half again as lang 
as that of a year earlier, and a tenth large 
than before the war. 

Retail trade has been attracting th 
largest number of hopefuls. The 291,00 
new retail shops that opened in 1946 raise 
the total of such enterprises to 1,719,00 
There were 1,621,000 in 1941. But so great 
was the wartime casualty rate among re- 
tail shops that this birth rate still leaves 
a deficit in some lines. 

There still were about 8,500 fewer gen. 
eral-merchandise stores in operation a 
the end of 1946 than the 72,800 doing bus: 
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WILL YOU HAVE YOUR HURRICANE TODAY, SIR? 


Or perhaps a piece of stratosphere— 


nautical laboratories, N.A.C.A. engineers asked 
for stratosphere rarity or triple-atmospheric pres- 


Aviation engineers want hurricanes and vacuums, 
stratospheres and polar air delivered at the 
factory. sure at will. Dresser Industries, another time, was 
A great aircraft engine manufacturer needed 


to test engines at —60° F. Dresser Industries was 


called upon to conceive a centrifugal blower so 
vast it could completely change the air in a 


asked to remove the moisture from New England’s volume equivalent to that of a chamber 10 ft. in 











humid summer and produce an air so dry that of 
130 grains of water to the pound, there would 
remain never more than 5. And to deliver up to 
90,000 pounds of this desert air per hour for one 
engine! Then again at Cleveland’s giant aero- 


(nal Cngimecring FOR INDUSTRY 


with special emphasis on oil, gos and chemistry 


NDUSTRIES, INC. 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Po. 


BRYANT Hecter Company 
Clevelond, O.; Tyler, Tex. 






CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Oleon, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 


DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Broadford, Po. 


DRESSER Mfg. Compony, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delowore, Ohio; 


diameter and 450 ft. in length—in one minute! 

No industry is so complex—no problem so 
big, but that its engineers turn for ingenious 
solutions to Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal 


Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Whittier, Calif. 


Connersville, Ind. 
PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Colif. 


Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Collif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Compony 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 





Prrenars the highest price any busi- 
ness man ever pays for money is the 
price he pays for lack of it... . for lack 
of enough to meet unusual situations 
or seize opportunities as they arise. 

It is the price that echoes in his 
voice when he says: “Just think of all 
the money I could have made by now 
... JF IT had just had the use of enough 
cash then.” 

To the end that more manufacturers 
and wholesalers will have “the use of 
enough cash” when they need it, we 
dedicate this book about our liberal, 


low-cost Commercial Financing Plan. 





.. Decause it tells how little 
money costs... how much 
more you can get... how long 
you Can use it under our liberal 
Commercial Financing Plan 


Send for our new booklet, “A 
Better Way to Finance Your 


Business’’. . . learn why manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have 
used this plan toa total of more 
than One Billion Dollarsin the 
past five years. Write or ‘phone 
the nearest office listed below. 











COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus * 80.000.000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Financing Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
50 
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ness in 1941. The 33,300 meat and sea- 
food stores operating as 1946 closed were 
nearly 5,500 fewer than the number in 
business in 1941. And still below prewar 
numbers were shoe stores, groceries and 
filling stations. 

Biggest surpluses, by prewar standards, 
appear in automotive-parts stores, liquor 
stores, appliance shops and home-furnish- 
ings stores. All are up a third to a half 
over prewar numbers. 

Wholesale trade, too, has been boom- 
ing. For every seven wholesalers doing 
business a year ago, two more have 
entered the field. Result is that at least 
a fifth more wholesale firms are in opera- 
tion than there were a year ago. 

Manufacturing population, which in- 
creased during the war, has continued to 
expand. With a new entry during 1946 for 
every four already producing, the number 
of manufacturers has jumped to a level 37 


—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY HARRIMAN 
Aids through information 


per cent higher than in prewar days. Only 
two industry groups, in fact, still are below 
prewar numbers. Food and food products 
still appear to offer opportunities, judged 
by prewar standards. And rubber-goods 
producers still are fewer than in 1941. 

Most popular manufacturing field for 
new entries recently has been stone, clay 
and glass products. Result today is well 
over twice as many such firms as in pre- 
war days. And newcomers have swelled the 
ranks of the machinery and _ transporta- 
tion-equipment, nonferrous metals, and 
lumber and lumber-products groups by 
at least half since 1941. 

Other major groups also have been 
attracting increasing numbers of entre- 
preneurs. The 4,700 new mining and 
quarrying firms to start in 1946 pushed 
the population of this group to a level 
one fifth over that of 1941. 


Fewer persons, relatively, have he 
taking the risk in finance, in ingurgyd 
and real estate, and in transportatia 
communications and other public utiliti« 
But, even for these, new starts in 19 
increased the group populations to ley¢ 
6 to 12 per cent over those of prewar day, 

Profits of small business have be. 
good, too. Earnings of durable-goods my 
ufacturers with assets under $250,000, fy 
example, were estimated by the Fede, 
Reserve Board at 15 per cent of net wort 
in 1940, and at 40 per cent in 19465, Fy 
firms worth $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, « 
the other hand, the corresponding gyi 
was from 15 per cent to 18 per cent. T| 
picture was similar in other groups, 

As for 1946, there is every evideng 
that small business continued on its profit, 
able way, although there are no era 
figures for small-business profits during 
1946. One indication is the fact that som 


SENATOR MURRAY 
Aids through legislation? 


of the most prosperous groups in both 
manufacturing and trade have been thos 
in which small firms play a big part. 

The outlook for small business, hov- 
ever, is one of uncertainty. The fact i 
that the period of almost unlimited op 
portunity for those willing and able to 
venture into small firms appears to bj 
about ended. Since 1943, vast and risit 
demands for goods of ail sorts set th 
tempo. There were far fewer firms in oper 
tion to handle that demand, and it wa 
easy to get in on the party. Now, the part) 
appears to be about over. 

Hazards, consequently, are very greil 
and increasing for those who would stat 
new concerns today. Competition amo 
firms, instead of among customers, is gtov 
ing and is expected to grow more rapid 
as more and more products become aval 
able, as demands become more near 
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Ever write the same sentence 100 times? 


Addressograph Class 1900 
—one of many models in a 
complete line. 


tes JOHNNY found it tiresome and 
tedious to write the same thing over 
and over. Found it easy to make errors, too. 


How many people in your business have 
to write the same information over and over? 
Chances are that in every department you 
have people writing the same names, de- 
scriptions, part numbers, etc., over and over 
by hand and by typewriter. It’s punishment 
for them, too. It’s frequently inaccurate. It’s 
always costly. 

The Addressograph method is the fastest, 


most accurate method of putting words and 


figures on business forms. It saves whenever 
you have to write the same information 
repeatedly. You can write up to 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute with complete 
accuracy. You can use Addressograph sim- 
plified business methods in every department 
of your business—with existing systems and 
routines. You can use Addressograph alone 
or in conjunction with other office machines. 


Call the Addressograph representative in 
your city for all the money-saving facts. 
Addressograph - Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TRADEMARK ALE US Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addreseograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 





Toa $7000 Man | 
Who Wants to 
Keep Going Ahead 


You probably think The Wall Street 
Journal is just for millionaires. 

That is WRONG. 

The Wall Street Journal is a daily 
business guide for every substantial 
citizen who earns a living. 

Every business day, you can have 
placed in your hands a complete, 
summarized report of the latest sig- 
nificant business developments. You 
will use it as your guide for an in- 
formed approach to business and 
investment problems—for a better 
understanding of industrial, govern- 
mental and market trends. 


What You Get EVERY DAY 


Prompt, reliable information onevery 
major new development relating to: 


Taxes Commodities 
Prices Securities 
Labor Marketing 
Tariffs World Trade 
Industries Finance 

War Assets Government 


What You Get EVERY WEEK 

Every Monday: LONDON CABLE, 
(Conditions and trends in the 
British Empire.) 


Every Tuesday: COMMODITY LET- 
TER. (Availability and pricetrends 
ofraw materialsand merchandise. ) 

Every Wednesday: TAX REPORT. 
(Summary and forecast of Federal 
and State Tax Developments.) 

Every Thursday: BUSINESS BUL- 
LETIN. (Latest news behind im- 
portant industrial and financial 
trends.) 

Every Friday: WASHINGTON WIRE. 
(What the Capital is thinking and 
why.) 


The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business daily ... with the 
largest staff of writers on business 
and financial subjects...and, in 
addition, it is the only business paper 
served by all four big press associ- 
ations. Because it is interesting and 
concise, it definitely makes it easier 
for you to keep abreast of the indis- 
pensable news and its effect on you 
and your business. Try it for the 
next 3 months... just tear out this 
ad and attach it to your check for $5 
and mail. Trial subscription... $5 
for 3 months—77 issues (in U.S. and 
Possessions). 


The Wall Street Journal 


44 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


USN 2-28 











Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 
NoTIcE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share 
has been declared on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation, payable 
March 20, 1947, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of 
business February 28, 1947. 


WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
February 13, 1947. 




















Going Fishing??? 


JOE°S CAMPS 


Missanabie Ontario, Canada 
The Gateway to Hudson’s and James Bay 

In the ‘‘BUSH COUNTRY” of Northern Ontario. 
Hundreds of beautiful Lakes and Streams where 
game fish abound. Far beyond the reach of auto 
travel but easily accessible by train. First class 
accommodations. Main Lodge with dining room 
or ‘‘Outpost Cabins’’. Finnish steam bath, new 
boats and motors, skilled guides, individual at- 
tention. Address inquiries to— 

Wm. T. Wirt, 1013 Garrison St., Fremont, Ohio 


. 
R ber, the ‘‘Fishing Frontier’’ is being pushed North 








ust Ballanore... 
= Equipped to give you 
every service you'd expect 





in a city’s largest, modern 
















FABIAN 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photograpbers 

New York® Boston» Chicago® Phila * Balto * Washington 

Bradford Bachrach ¢ Photograpber of Women 

















Special Report 


satisfied. Results that small businessme, far less 
are likely to face include these: their bu 
Price trends can be down sharply i)" day 
the future. For enterprisers just Starting New 
this would mean stocking up on goo, sought | 
at the top of the market and watching ths help 
market go down. Newcomers now could ge! enterpris 
caught badly, particularly if they chogp® favor 
fields already greatly expanded over pre. Commit 
war levels. New starters, moreover, ay this yea 
likely to be operating with equipmey amall fi 
bought at high prices. Result for them may aay P 
be that they will have to begin operation yf A" © 
high-cost producers. Business 
For those who opened their doors in by Sen 
1946, too, a downturn in prices could meg Small mn 
getting caught with big and_ expensiygmittees 
inventories. The 1946 entries might be mendatic 
better organized for such a turn than the More 
1947 entries. But smaller firms in gener ened fed 
are less likely to have built up liquijg ator Wai 
reserves to cover any great inventory The pro: 
losses. "Bfor prose 
Labor difficulties, too, can be req § Clayton 
Wage levels are at all-time highs. If, «J be st" 
when, the downturn comes, many small “pect lit 
concerns that cannot pare labor costs may§ !0! the F 
be unable to compete at the lower price Inform 
levels. Other small enterprises, however, nical de 
may find it easier to cut wage costs than§ things is 
some large corporations that must bargain % 42 &%! 
with nation-wide labor organizations, ol Com 
Taxes provide a special break for small Harrimar 
business today, but only for those firms small Bu 
that are incorporated. Corporations pay prises get 
taxes at rates beginning at 21 per cent property. 
and rising to a maximum of 38 per cenf Financi 
on earnings over $50,000. But partnerships 238 in t 
and proprietorships—and_ that includef struetion 
most small firms—pay at personal income Utes 0 
tax rates ranging up to 7114 per cent ap prise are 
$50,000. may be 
Other factors, for a large part, ofa How n 
anything but an advantage to the small business 
businessman today. He cannot afford tog petiod th 
hire technical researchers to tell him hor likely to « 
to solve mechanical problems, or to develo "ith econ 
new products. Neither can he employ long-t 
specialists to analyze his markets, to tel small bus 
him who his best customers are, wherg be towarc 
they live, and what they want and cag ald ind 
pay for. firms wit] 
The small operator in business, moreg posed abc 
over, may be dependent upon other firm '0tal nun 
many times his size. He is likely to leajjm 1989. | 
on larger concerns for his markets, 0 of all m 
for his supplies. And in either case lg® per cer 
may have little to say about the pric #4 has 
he gets or pays. The ide 
In addition to all these special problems 2ss are | 
the small concern opening its doors todagt born 
is likely to run into even more diffcilff But the « 
financing troubles. Proprietors or partnengg “tration 
and that includes most small businessmei te new 
are likely to have far more trouble thagmore of 
corporations generally in getting eitht known ho 
working or capital funds from  outsidi™ae. And « 
Newcomers, moreover, will be withoig¥il it be 
any record of earnings to justify loam larger bus 
And income taxes will leave them wilfff' to conti 
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_ 
far less of their earnings to put back into 
heir business than was the case in pre- 
war days. : 
New aids, consequently, are being 
sought by both business and Government 


io help keep a larger percentage of new 
enterprises alive. Congress is on record 


js favoring more help for small business. 
Committees in both houses will continue 
this year to dig into the problems facing 
gall firms and to seek new solutions. 
Many proposals already have been made. 

An executive Department of Small 
Business would be formed under proposals 
by Senator James Murray’s outgoing 
Small Business Committee. And the Com- 
mittee’s closing report made other recom- 
mendations. 

More antitrust action, under strength- 
ened federal laws, is being pushed by Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse and others in Congress. 
The prospect for increased appropriations 
for prosecution under the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts, however, does not appear 
to be strong. And most small businessmen 
apect little from proposals for more funds 
for the Federal Trade Commission. 

Information about markets, about tech- 
nical developments, and about other 
things is being provided for small business 
man expanding scale by the Department 
of Commerce, under Secretary Averell 
Harriman. The Department’s Office of 
Small Business also is helping small enter- 
prises get a share of surplus Government 
property. 

Financing aid is going to small busi- 
ness in the form of loans by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. And easier private 
wurces of capital funds for small enter- 
prise are being discussed. Tax concessions 
may be given the small operator later. 

How much Government aid the small 
businessman can count on in the test 
period that may be ahead, however, is 
likely to depend on how far Congress goes 
with economy cuts. 

long-time trend, in spite of aids to 
mall business, probably will continue to 
be toward concentration of both business 
aid industry. In 1944, manufacturing 
firms with fewer than 500 employes com- 
posed about the same percentage of the 
total number of manufacturing firms as 
in 1989. But they employed 38 per cent 
of all manufacturing employes, against 
i per cent in 1939. What the trend since 
IM44 has been is not clear. 

The idea that ventures into small busi- 
less are becoming a thing of the past is 
tot borne out by the vital statistics. 
But the effect of such ventures on con- 
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centration depends, in part, on how long 
the new firms last. Only after a year or 
more of normal competition will it be 
known how hardy the young enterprises 
we. And only after several postwar years 
wil it be known whether the trend to 
larger business and greater concentration 
s to continue. 





PROGRESS 
YOU make possible / 


Here are some of the advances Railway Ex- 
press is making along the road of progress: 

New refrigerator cars designed for dif- 
ferent types of express shipments are on the 
way. We're beginning to get deliveries of new 
motor trucks — welcome replacements and 
additions to the great fleet of Railway Express 


vehicles familiar to every neighborhood in 


America. Many improvements not possible 


up to now are being expedited. 

Such progress is being realized with the 
help of increased rates for Railway Express 
service which you are now paying... 
which are necessary to meet today’s higher 
material and equipment costs, greater pay- 
roll and operating expenses. You are helping 
UE oMcoldayarol i molt am (olale Piielel-M ol lela Cohazel ge 


serving you better. 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





Weve Been Askees 


ABOUT INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS IN 1947 


Many persons are asking about tax- 
saving methods that can be used in their 
March 15 tax returns. They want to know 
exactly what deductions are permitted in 
figurmg income taxes. Questions also are 
being raised about when, and on what 
basis, business expenses and other expendi- 
tures can be used to reduce taxes. These 
deductions usually are examined closely by 
tax agents, particularly when large 
amounts are involved, in search for 
evasions. 

The law, as a rule, is specific as to what 
an and cannot be deducted in making tax 
returns. But there is confusion on the part 
of many taxpayers as to what deductions 
they are entitled to. As a result, some are 
allowed deductions that they have not been 
taking. These same deductions apply in 
estimating taxes for 1947 declarations, as 
well as in making final returns on 1946 
income. 


Can expenses be used to reduce 
taxes? 

Sometimes they can, but only if business is 
involved. These expenses are supposed to 
have a direct and connection 
with a taxpayer’s business. In the case of 
an employe, he usually can claim business- 
expense deductions when he makes ex- 
penditures in pursuit of his employer’s 
business, and he is not reimbursed. 


necessary 


What expenses can be deducted? 
One item, sometimes overlooked, is expense 
to cover entertainment for business pur- 
poses. This might involve meals, theaters, 
ball games or other entertainment of busi- 
ness associates or clients. Or a businessman 
might claim tax deductions for the cost of 
business entertainment in his home. In 
the same way, a salesman or an employe 
of a company often is allowed tax deduc- 
tions for the cost of entertaining persons 
for business reasons, so long as he is not 
repaid for these expenses. 


A taxpayer traveling away from home on 
business usually can take tax deductions 
to cover his expenses, so long as the ex- 
penditures are necessary and reasonable. 
This also is the case for a salesman or an 
employe who is not reimbursed for his 
expense outlays. But tax authorities are 
likely to question such deductions that 
seem unreasonable. 


What expense-account records must 
be kept? 
In filing a tax return, a taxpayer is not 
required to turn in actual proof of his 
expenses. But he must make a statement 
giving some details of these expenses, and 
showing their business purpose. It is ad- 
visable, however, to keep records of these 


54 


outlays, such as receipts for railroad tick- 
ets and other purchases, and canceled 
checks. If the amount is questioned, the 
taxpayer may be called upon to sub- 
stantiate his claims. And, while the courts 
sometimes accept estimates of these busi- 
ness expenditures, they are likely to re- 
duce the amounts of the claims. 


When is automobile operation con- 

sidered business expense? 
Where an automobile is used entirely for 
business purposes, its operating costs can 
be claimed as a business expense. If a 
person has only one car, he may be re- 
quired to prove that it was not used part 
time for personal reasons. An employer 
with two cars, using one for himself per- 
sonally and the other for carrying himself 
or his employes on business errands, 
usually can get deductions for the busi- 
ness car. Operating costs that are deducti- 
ble include gasoline, repairs, insurance, 
chauffeur wages, garage rent, etc. An 
annual allowance also can be deducted 
for depreciation. 


Where a taxpayer uses his car partly for 
business and partly for pleasure, he can 
take a tax deduction for the share of ex- 
pense attributable to business use. Driv- 
ing between residence and __ business, 
however, is not considered as _ business 
use of a car. 


What are some other deductible 
business expenses? 

Deductions often can be taken to cover 
the cost of books, magazines and other 
publications needed in a taxpayer’s busi- 
ness. Deductions also are allowed for the 
cost of tools and instruments used by pro- 
fessional men, tradesmen and others. These 
might include typewriters used by pro- 
fessional writers and others. Club dues 
sometimes qualify for deductions if busi- 
ness necessity is shown, but not when of 
a strictly social nature. Union dues, 
however, are deductible. Travel expenses 
usually can be deducted by persons at- 
tending business or professional conven- 
tions at their own expense, but not by 
those attending meetings of nonbusiness 
organizations. 


Can rent on a home ever be de- 
ducted? 
Part of the rent paid for a home sometimes 
can be deducted. This might be the case 
where some rooms of the house are set 
aside for business offices. Or it might in- 
volve space used by a professional writer 
or musician, a music teacher, architect or 
carpenter. Then the cost of the portion 
used primarily for business purposes would 
be a deductible expense. Also deductible 


would be a proportionate share of theg 
of light, heat and telephone service y 
for business in the home. ' 


When can 

ducted? 
In general, real estate taxes can be 
ducted on federal income tax ret 
State and local income taxes usually ¢ 
be deducted, too, and retail sales taxes th; 
are paid directly by the purchasers, Diped 
gasoline taxes also are included. But 
deductions can be taken for federal ineg 
taxes or excise taxes, such as charges g 
liquors, tobacco, fur coats and admisg 
tickets. 


tax payments be ¢ 


What about contributions? 


Deductions can be made for contributig 
to nonprofit organizations, such 
churches, schools, scientific and _literan 
enterprises, up to 15 per cent of a tg 
payer’s adjusted gross income. Also, egy 
tributions to certain other organizatig 
are deductible as business expendit 
This means such groups as_ business 
sociations and chambers of commerce, 
long as the contributions are not used 
trying to influence legislation. 


When are medical expenses dedu¢ 
ible? 

Medical expenses can be deducted wie 
they exceed 5 per cent of a taxpayer 
adjusted gross income. Deductions 
limited, however, to $1,500 for a pers 
without dependents and $2,500 for a pe 
son with one or more dependents. Medig 
expenses are deductible only in the ye 
paid, regardless of when incurred. 


What medical expenses are cove 


In general, they are the cost of medig 
and dental fees for treatment and p 
vention of physical or mental ailmen 
Included are hospital bills and necess 
travel expenses for treatment, also pi 
miums for health and accident insurand 
Amounts collected on such _ insural 
policies must be subtracted in figuti 
net medical expenses. 


Deductible medical expenses cover 
cines and sick-room supplies. They 
embrace dental supplies, false teeth, 
glasses, hearing artificial lim 
crutches, wheel chairs and vitamins. B 
ductions can be taken for fees paid 
trained nurses and practical nurses, 
not nonprofessional nurses. In_ spite 
the long list of deductions for medif 
expenses, the majority of families do 
have enough medical expenditures iff 
year to exceed 5 per cent of their ine 
—and thus to qualify for deductions. 
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FILLS YOUR GLASS 
WITH FINER WHISKY! 


COBBS offers you a matchless 
whisky so skillfully blended that 
you get new heights of flavor, 
richness, smoothness. Definitely 
extra-fine whisky. And the mod- 


erate price is an added pleasure. 


COBBS 


BLENDED WHISKY 


Lhe TVeisler Lend 
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86 PROOF 
72%2% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
Cobbs Distilling Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: reach 
What use indeed? No manufacturer would advertise women’s dresses in a man’s The 


magazine—nor razors and shaving soap in a publication read exclusively by women, 


There’s a proverb that poses a question to which every advertiser is 


forever seeking the right answer, the right direction—‘‘What is the 


ment cc 
More than 450 wise advertisers direct their important messages to important people a rather 
through the pages of THE UNITED STATES NEWS and WORLD REPORT—mes- finances 
sages about travel, insurance, industrial developments, automobiles, airplanes and system | 
a host of other things bought by business men either for use in their plants or for the nor 
family consumption in their homes. budget. 
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These advertisers know that having found the right road that leads to the “right 
people,” it is plain common sense to “run” steadily, 








THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
WORI D RE POR ih NEW SPURT IN GOODS 
* 


Together these two magazines are now delivering a 
total of more than 400,000 net paid circulation— 
THE CREAM OF NEWS MAGAZINE READERS 


* 






















HAROLD L. BEHLKE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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KEY TO U.S. BUDGET METHODS 


Analyses That Show How Treasury Is Reducing Money Supply 


Changes Congress would 
make in income and outgo 
to save $6,000,000,000 


Congress’s new budget for the Federal 
Government, promising a surplus of more 
than $6,000,000,000 of income over outgo 
for the year beginning July 1, tells only 
part of the story #f Government financing. 

Three budgets, not just one, are in- 
yoved in that story. Actually, they rep- 
resent three different ways of figuring the 
same budget, and each method produces a 
different conclusion. 

The figures below, based on unofficial 
budget estimates for the current year, 
which ends next June 30, show the Govern- 
ment’s financial outlook under each of the 
three ways of calculating the budget. 

On a regular budget basis, the 
situation is this: Income is to run 
about $41,273,000,000. Outgo is esti- 
mated at $41,269,000,000. Surplus then 
would be $4,000,000. 

With federal corporations in- 
cluded, the outlook changes to this: 
Income is placed at $41,273,000,000. 
Outgo is to be about $41,334,000,000. 
Deficit of $61,000,000 then appears. 

On a cash basis, the story changes 
again: Income is to be about $44,- 
585,000,000. Outgo is expected to be 
$38,497,000,000. Surplus, on this basis, 
reaches $6,088,000,000. 

The regular budgef omits Govern- 
ment corporations, and therefore presents 
arather distorted picture of Government 
finances. Nevertheless, until the budget 
system was overhauled this year, this was 
the normal way of reporting the official 
budget. It remains useful as a means of 
showing normal activities of the Govern- 
ment and making comparisons with previ- 
ous years. 

Counting corporations in gets closer 
to a complete budget, but still may be 
misleading. Corporation accounts often 
are artificial, because they show money 
paid to a corporation by the U.S. Treas- 
uy as receipts, even though the payment 





may represent only a bookkeeping trans- 
fer between Government accounts. This 
isthe method now used by the President 
ad Congress in figuring their budgets. 

The cash budget is the most impor- 
tant to U.S. business, because this is the 
budget that measures the number of dol- 
lars the Government actually is drawing 
out of and putting back into the spending 
stream, This budget discloses that the 
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Government, on a purely cash basis, is 
running a huge surplus, which means that 
the U.S. Treasury is taking more money 
away from the public than it is paying out 
to the public. The Government, therefore, 
no longer is a support to business, but 
is engaged in deflationary financing that 
amounts to pump priming in reverse. 

Here, then, are three methods of figur- 
ing the federal budget, each incomplete 
yet each essential to a real understanding 
of the Government’s financial position. In 
more detail, the outlook under these differ- 
ent budget systems is this: 

For 1947, the budget year ending next 
June 30, the cash position shows the 
budget im its best possible light, and the 


regular budget basis, with corporations 
included, shows it at its worst. Unofficial 
estimates, which offer a much brighter pic- 
ture than President Truman’s official fore- 
casts, show an approximate balance on 
two budget methods and a tremendous sur- 
plus on the third. 

On a regular budget basis, not count- 
ing corporations, the surplus is conserva- 
tively estimated at $4,000,000 for the 
year. Actually, it could run considerably 
higher than that, because federal revenues 
are picking up and expenses are lower 
than anticipated. At the end of the first 
seven and one-half months of the budget 
year, the surplus on a regular budget 
basis was $945,000,000. It is assumed, 
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however, that most of this will be eaten 
up by big payments yet to come, such as 
budgeted payments on the British loan 
and the U.S. subscription to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

With corporations included, the out- 
look is not quite so bright. It is estimated 
that corporations will spend $65,000,000 
more than they take in from all sources, 
including the U.S. Treasury, so that the 
$4,000,000 surplus on a regular budget 
basis then becomes a $61,000,000 deficit. 

At the end of the first seven and one- 
half months of the year, corporations were 
showing a surplus of $770,468,000. How- 
ever, some big expenditures are yet to 
come. For example, the Export-Import 
Bank has paid out only $219,000,000 of 
its expected outlay of $700,000,000. The 
- Reconstruction Finance Corp. is expected, 
by official estimates, to wind up the year 
$161,348,000 in the red. It now shows 
a surplus of $290,000,000. 

On a cash basis, the unofficial budget 
estimates reflect the Government’s §tre- 
mendous withdrawal of money from the 
spending stream. The surplus of cash taken 
in over cash paid out is expected to reach 
$6,088 ,000,000. 

Income on a cash basis this year runs 
far higher than on a budget basis because 
the Government collects huge sums for 
programs such as unemployment insurance, 
old-age and survivors’ insurance, veterans’ 
life insurance, employes’ retirement and 
railroad retirement, and deposits this 
money in trust accounts without showing 
it as receipts on a budget basis. 

Outgo on a cash basis runs lower than on 
a budget basis because some budgeted 
items are not paid immediately in cash. 
For example, terminal-leave payments to 
veterans are made largely in bonds. Spe- 
cial notes are issued to cover much of the 
U.S. subscription to the Monetary Fund. 
And interest on trust accounts’ holdings of 
Government securities is shown as a 
budget expenditure but is not paid in cash. 

For 1948, the year beginning next 
July 1, wide differences again appear. Fig- 
ures based on President Truman’s budget, 
submitted in January, show this: 

On a regular budget basis, income 
would be $37,730,000,000 and outgo $36,- 
699,000,000, leaving a surplus of $1,031,- 
000,000. 

With corporations included, income 
would be $37,730,000,000 and outgo would 
jump to $37,528,000.000. The surplus then 
would diminish to $202,000,000. 

This is the budget Congress is working 
on. By continuing wartime excise rates 
and revising other income estimates up- 
ward, Congress places revenues for the 
year at $39,100,000,000. By economies in 
Government, Congress is to reduce the 
outgo figure below $33,000,000,000, leav- 
ing a surplus of over $6,000,000,000 to be 
applied toward tax reduction and debt 
retirement. 
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On a cash basis, Mr. Truman places 
income at $40,733,000,000 and outgo at 
$37,778,000,000. Surplus would be $2,955,- 
000,000. Congress’s budget would run the 
cash surplus up to around $9,000,000,000. 
Some of that is to be written off in tax 
reductions, but even se, assuming no 
business slump, the Government is likely 
to continue drawing in more money than 
it pays out. 

What the budget does not show is 
important, too. For one thing, whatever 
money is paid out by the Treasury, even 
though it is for loans to be repaid over a 
period of years, is shown in the budget 
as an outright expenditure. For another 
thing, there are Government obligations 
that could shoot costs up much higher 
than the budgeted amounts. For example, 
on the assumption that prosperity will 
continue, the budget makes only a small 
allowance for svnporting agricultural 
prices. A business recession and falling 
prices could multiply that item many 
times. 

The federal budget, thus, is more of a 
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man of the Federal Reserve Board, say 
inflation had “largely run its course” gy 
some credit buying, therefore, should } 
permitted. 

How little effect this relaxation of th 
rules has had is indicated below: 

In 101 leading cities, bank loans 
brokers and dealers for purchasing g 
carrying securities other than Governmey 
obligations actually declined $20,000, 
during the two-week period between Jam. 
ary 29 and February 12. These logy 
have declined nearly 50 per cent sing 
February, 1946, indicating the effect ¢ 
the complete ban on margin trading whik 
it was in force. 

Nor has there been any activity on th 
stock market to indicate a renewed inte. 
est in buying since the ban went off, 4 
brief price flurry developed last month 
when the Board announced the rule 
would be relaxed, but there has been yp 
noticeable effect from the order since, 

This situation has led to demands thy 
the Board drop the requirement to i 
per cent. Among others, Emil Schram, 



































NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
. . . Washington’‘s revised rule brought no scramble 


concept than a reality. At best, it is full 
of uncertainties. How to resolve those 
uncertainties is one of Congress’s great 
problems. 


Trend in Margin Trading 


Restoration of margin trading on the 
stock market this month appears to have 
produced little, if any, new demand for 
credit to finance stock buying. 

Effective February 1, the Federal Re- 
serve Board lifted its ban on credit buy- 
ing. Stock buyers now may pay 75 per 
cent in cash and get the remaining 25 
per cent on credit. In making this revision 
in the rules, Marriner S. Eccles, Chair- 



















One b 
tected 
president of the New York Stock Es beauti 
change, insists the present requirement any ot 
too high. : 
ae versib| 
However, Mr. Eccles, joined by som hvs; 
other important Government officials, ! physic 
said to feel that 75 per cent, under preset} water 
circumstances, is low enough. In any cae 
no change is to be expected for severd 
weeks yet. 


Rising Cost of Public Debt 
The U.S. Treasury is standing firm 4 
its low-interest policy. Secretary John! 
Snyder is. under increasing pressure 
issue new long-term bonds to replace sol 
of the short-term, low-interest securiti 
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HAS YOUR BUILDING THIS RAINCOAT? 





One bad storm may result in costly damage to an unpro- _—Waterfoil also prevents reinforcing bar rust, spalling or 
' tected building and contents. To protect a building and _ disintegration. Don’t wait for the gale. Write for the litera- 
ock Exp beautify it is now a simple process with Waterfoil. Unlike ture today — it’s important to all building maintenance. 
ement any other protective coating, Waterfoil is made of irre- 
versible inorganic gels which bond both chemically and Horn Products and Methods Protect Millions of Square Feet of Surface 
‘ a ¢ Throughout the Nation 
Fcials, } physically to masonry surfaces. By helping to impede 


r pres Water penetration into concrete, brick or stucco walls, HORN 
PRODUCT 


by som 
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Sg A. C. HORN COMPANY, Ine. 
Debt * pr E R xO)! ie Established 1897 — 50th Anniversary 
. fran 2 Manufacturers of Materials for Building Maintenance and Construction 
‘Tohal i : ‘ . 43-36 Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
»sgure | THE UNIQUE TREATMENT FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY SURFACES Houston, Texas} svussiviany ‘San Francisco, Calif. 
lace s0 Chicago, Illinoi« ' Toronto, Canada 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering 
of these shares for sale or as a solicitation af an offer to buy any of such securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


160,000 Shares 


York Corporation 


414% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Convertible—$50 Par Value 


Price per share $53 and accrued dividend 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these 
shares in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States, 


Union Securities Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Drexel & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 





February 19, 1947. 








1947 STOCK MARKET 


FORECAST AVAILABLE 


Including Specific Stock Selections 
for Outstanding Advancement! 


Each year many investors, large and small, 
look forward to receiving our Annual Study 
based on our continuous research, Many un- 
usual factors affecting market action this 
year demand alertness on part of every in- 
vestor. Readjustments of prices and living 
costs, consumer purchasing power and credit, 
production in key industries, tax adjustment, 
management-labor relationships are some of 
the vital influences. Our Annual Study pre- 
sents a concise, clear-cut review and pre- 
view of current and coming market cen- 
ditions. 

Our organization also makes its annual fore- 
cast of market trends, and its Selection of 


Specific Stocks for outstanding advancement, | 


profit and income. From 1300 active stocks 
we have selected a restricted group for un- 
usual price advance. (A previous selection, 
sent all subscribers in 1942, of 5 low-priced 
stocks showed average advance of 817% to 
the February 1946 bull market top compared 


with Dow-Jones industrial average of 107% 
for same period.) 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER— Act Now! 


To introduce our Complete Market Service to 
you (regularly $50 per year) so that by read- 
ing and observation you may appreciate its 
outstanding value to careful investors, we 
will mail our 1947 forecast, including stock 
selections for advance in months akead, our 
regular weekly Letters and all Especial Stud- 
ies from_now until June Ist, for only $10. 
THIS OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED. 
It is made now when it can benefit you most, 
therefore we urge you take advantage of the 
special trial coupon below—mail it TODAY! 


Directed by Mr. Charles J. Collins 
The Letters, now in their seventeenth year, 
are personally directed by Mr. Charles J. Col- 
lins, former member New York Stock Ex- 
pone a nationally recognized investment 
authority. 


YOU GET THE I! 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC., 2642 Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Please enter my order for your Complete Service from now until 
June 1 for which I enclose $10 ( 


) check; ( ) money order. 








STATE. 





COMPLETE - 
SERVICE 
M I NAME 
i 
Send for the i ADDRESS 
Trial Offer 
Now? i city 
u 
60 
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now held by the banks, but such a shy 
is not to be expected soon. 

Latest demand for a new long-term iggy 
came from a committee of insurance g, 
ecutives who laid their investment pnb, 


lems before Mr. Snyder at a meeting if 


Washington on February 17. The ingy, 


ance men are said to have been promisif 


only that the Treasury would consid 
their problems. 

Treasury attitude is that it must » 
slowly in shifting to long-term securitiy 


because that would run up the cost gf 
carrying the public debt. As it is, with 


$93,000,000,000 of the $260,000,00009) 
debt in securities that mature in less thy 
five years, the Government’s interest eg 
is estimated at $4,950,000,000 this year 
and is expected to be about $5,000,000, 
next year. The Administration is dete. 
mined not to exceed that figure. 

What bothers Treasury officials ig thi 
now, even though the debt is being nm 
duced rather rapidly, cost of carrying th 
debt is going up. Most of the securities ra 
tired by the Treasury in the last year hay 
been 7% per cent certificates held by banks 
At the same time, the Treasury, as 1 
quired by law, has been issuing new high 
interest notes to cover money collected fy 
Government trust funds. Also, the accrul 
of interest on savings bonds _ increas 
year after year. 

The result is that the proportion of de 
represented by high-interest securities j 
increasing. And the Treasury, even wi 
its great accumulation of cash produ 
by the Victory Loan in late 1945, has 1 
been able to retire debt fast enough 
prevent a rise in the over-all cost of cary 
ing the debt. 

A year ago, the average interest rate 
the public debt was 1.9 per cent. Now, 
average cost is up to 2.1 per cent, whi 
offsets the charges for carrying a sm 
debt. 

These are the facts that give the Tres 
ury pause about shifting debt to longe 
term securities. Officials admit that such 
shift would help in reversing the expt 
sion of money and credit. But they rem 
convinced that, for the present, that woul 
not be worth the added interest cost 
the Government. 





























THE TEXAS COMPANY} 


vg 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two pet 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de Ff 
clared this day, payable on April |p 
1947, to stockholders of record as shown § 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on ‘February 28, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L, H. LINDEMAN 
Treasure © 


——aan 
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178th Consecutive Dividend paid : 
by The Texas Company and is F 
predecessor. i 








January 31, 1947 
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“| Ye tele the lure of Latin Anetta ez 


term issu 


=a the instant we boarded the Ciyyper” 


Che insu. 
| Promiselfy 
L conside 

























t must gy 
5 rid 04 ~ , r 
secutiti Si, Senora Ramirez,’ the 


e cost gf stewardess was saying as we 
t is, witht stepped aboard the Clipper... 
00,0000) ‘gEn qué puedo servirles?’ 

: less thay “',. And the answer of our 
cet a Latin American fellow passen- 








this year? - A 
00,000 00 ger was so rapid, so musical, 
is dete. so different from English that 
Tom and I felt we were already 
ls is that in Latin America !” 
being rh oe ees 
nae If you, too, would like to fly 
yeas ian away from ice and snow, see your 
by beaks Travel Agent or the nearest Pan 
ry, as te American office for rates and res- 
new high ervations. Pan American flies not 
llected for only to Latin America but also to 
he acerul Europe, Africa, Alaska, Hawaii, 
increas 


Australasia, or the Orient. 








A:great tradition makes you our guest... We of Pan American 
share in a nineteen-year record of public service 

unequaled in air transport. 

We realize and know in detail every one of the 

requirements which make traveling abroad so different 

from traveling inside the United States—and, at the same 


he Tress 

to longer, ev : ng time, so interesting! It is our privilege and duty 

lat such al . to act as your host from the minute you reach the 
= In Guatemala (above), Indian craftsmen weave airport until you leave us at your destination. 

hat woul intricate designs by hand, without even using a Call on us for help with customs, foreign exchange 


and immigration procedures—for any personal service 


ca pattern! You can fly there from Miami, New Or- 
= leans, Houston, Nuevo Laredo, Brownsville or Los 











Angeles... Winter is the “dry season” in Guatemala great or small regarding your transportation . .. 
— —sunshine every day. Stopovers easily arranged. A great tradition makes you our guest. 
ANY | 
=| PAN Att Wortp At 
wl AN AMERICAN ORLD RWAYS 









The System of the Flying Gi; ippers 


On foreign soil you're greeted by a friendly Passenger-Service representative who speaks English, makes you feel at home abroad. 





















Dated February 1, 1947 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 





February 19, 1947. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$45,000,000 


Commonwealth of Australia 
FIFTEEN-YEAR 3%% BONDS 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1 
Price 99% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 
MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. HALLGARTEN & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


Due February 1, 1962 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO; 
Incorporated 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO; 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 

WHITE, WELD & CO. DREXEL & CO. 


SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 





























TRAINED ENGINEERS 


FOR HIRE 


When you retain the United States 
Testing Company, Inc., for a research 
or product development program, 
you automatically have at your ser- 
vice 100 trained engineers. All are 
specialists in industrial research, prod- 
uct development, and product testing. 


Write for complete details, 


TT GS 


TESTING COMPANY, inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA bostow WOOMSOCKET 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


| The United States News 





| 24th&NSts.,N.W., Washington7,D.C. 
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“Tne Yees 
ane! Neiys" 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com, 


ment and suggestions are invited. Tho} 


not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, 


Clothing Prices—How High? 

Sir:—In your Newsgram (USN, Feb, 
1947) you state: “Clothing costs often ar 
double prewar, or even higher than that” 

There is often confusion in the ming 
of the average reader as to what you meay 
by “clothi: *.” The average man an 
woman, when they refer to “clothing” 
mean men’s suits and overcoats. Women’s 
apparel is usually referred to as women’ 
ready-to-wear. Children’s garments ar 
referred to as children’s apparel. There. 
fore, when you state that “clothing” costs 
have gone up, so far as the average cop. 
sumer is concerned, you mean men’s and 
boys’ clothing. 

As for the increase in prices of men’ 
and boys’ clothing as compared with pre. 
war days, you are entirely incorrect. | 
you will examine the Government statis. 
tics, you will find that men’s suits and 
overcoats, and boys’ wear as well, have 
gone up less than 50 per cent. 

Harry A. Copriy 
Executive Secretary, 
Clothing Manufacturers Association 


New York, N.Y. 





[Ed. Note: “Clothing” was used in the 
sense followed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in its cost-of-living index, where 
food is classified as one factor and clothing 
(men’s, women’s and children’s) as ar- 
other. We intended to point out that some 
items of clothing have increased in pric 
100 per cent or more.] 


* * * 


Plan to Aid Refugees 

Sir:—Your article, “Refugees’ Pressure 
on America” (USN, Feb. 14, 1947), i 
followed by one that mentions 100,000,000 
acres of land that could be made produe- 
tive by draining and reclaiming. 

These situations could solve each other. 
When southern Idaho’s Carey Act land 
were settled (I was there), whole colonies 
of people came from the Middle West ani 
set up communities. A happier lot you 
never saw. 

This business of displaced persons woul : 


ee 





be a simple thing if such a plan werp 
followed. It would be cheaper to feel 
these people, who would soon be on theif] 
own, in our own country than througif 
UNRRA or any other agency. A year o 
two would see this country helped by th} 
people who ‘now need our help. 

Mrs. Louise S. NIeMEYaR 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
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BIG PLANTS FIT INTO PENNSYLVANIA’S 
PEACETIME ECONOMY 


Many industrial organizations are solving the problem 
of rising costs by locating plants or branches in Penn- 
sylvania. Your company too, may be able to get closer 
to your markets and make larger profits by planning a 
future in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania offers a combination of these desirable 
factors to your industry —easy access to power, raw 
materials and semi-finished goods . . . the nation’s 
richest markets at your doorstep .. . excellent rail, 
highway, water and air transportation facilities .. . 
access to abundant natural resources . . . skilled labor 
for all phases of production . . . friendly attitude of 
local communities to encourage new enterprises. 

Write to the Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, 


Initial 150,000 kw 
Section of new Sunbury 
Power Plant 








Pa., for specific facts on locations, markets, labor, 


transportation, raw materials and how they apply to ™ 
your needs. 





One of five new Koppers Chemical Plants in Pennsylvania 


COMMONWEALTH OF 





Pennsylvania 





JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 





1. A $115,000,000 development program in Penn- 
sylvania has been started by Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Company. $53,000,000 will be spent near 
Sunbury, Pa. for a 250,000 kw steam electric station 
and for necessary substations and lines to connect 
the plant with the PP&L system. $62,000,000 will 
be spent on additions to and replacements of the 
company’s other facilities. PP&L serves some 760 
cities and towns in a 9300-square mile area of central 
eastern Pennsylvania. Rapid industrial reconversion 
and expansion in this area following the war and 
growing farm and residential electric needs have 
already established all-time high loads. 





Koppers Company, Inc., is adding four big peace- 
time plants: 


> Koppers has acquired from the War Assets Cor- 
poration the styrene plant at Kobuta, Pa., originally 
part of the synthetic rubber program, to expand its 
manufacture of synthetic organic chemicals. 


3. It is about to build a huge polystyrene plant at 
Kobuta to produce plastic materials. 


4, It has built a large plant at Kobuta for produc- 
tion of phthalic anhydride. 


5. It has acquired from the War Assets Corporation 
a large plant at Oil City to make new synthetic 
organic chemicals. 

Koppers has also purchased and will expand an ex- 
isting plant at Petrolia, Pa., for the production of 
other coal tar chemicals. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Send me, without obligation, your illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘Let Your Business Grow in 
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TO 
HOSPITALITY 


... famed from coast to coast 


Each of these distinguished hotels . . . from New York to California .. . 
has long been recognized individually for its own rich traditions of gra- 
cious living and hospitality. Although intrinsically different in character, 
they share alike the high standards of Hilton management and ownership. 


C. N. HILTON, eaesioent 


‘EXECUTIVE OFFICES ® THE STEVENS HOTEL ® CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











Plus and Minus 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


irene] of Americen Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Things still aren't doing so well in business, as the official appraisers 
see it, still aren't showing the kind of trends that had been hoped for. 
, The rising price trend, at this stage, is regarded with pessimism. 
Price rises are putting more and more goods out of reach. of more and more 











potential buyers at a time when industry is pouring out finished goods. 

Trade volume, as a result, is tending to contract in many lines, instead of 
expanding as needed to absorb the increased flow of goods. Any slowdown in ac- 
cumulation of inventories could be reflected quickly in new orders. 

Production, however, is holding at peak levels, even in industries where 
production at this time is exceeding the current demand of actual consumers. 

Warnings are being sounded that existing price levels, let alone still 
higher levels, probably cannot be maintained for many months without resulting 
in cutbacks in demand and in production. The physical volume of nondurable goods 
moving into hands of consumers at this time is substantially below a year ago. 








The facts, using 1935-39 dollars to adjust for price, show this: 

Sales of nondurable goods--clothing, food, other products that are used up 
rapidly--fell from $54,500,000,000 in first quarter, 1946, to a level of $48,- 
000,000,000 on an annual basis in fourth quarter, 1946. Trend still is down. 

Sales of durable goods--autos, furniture, other long-lived products--rose 
from $10,500,000,000 in first quarter, 1946, to $12,800,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter. The trend remains upward in durables sold at retail. 

Declining trend in sales of nondurable goods is more than offsetting the 
rising trend of durable-goods sales. Output of nondurables, however, is going 
ahead without interruption. At some point, not many months away, cutbacks could 
be forced in production of nondurables. It is then that trouble could start. 











What the official forecasters fear is this sort of chain reaction: 
Consumer resistance will grow as prices are held firm or marked higher. 
Goods then will pile up unsold, forcing a cut in new orders for goods. 
- Output will start to be reduced as new orders are reduced. A cut in the 
al output of goods will involve lowered employment. Employment will be reduced more 
quickly and more sharply than in the past, owing to high and rigid wages. 

A_cut in employment will be reflected in a further check to buying. 

Reduced buying, in turn, will put pressure on prices. At the first sign of 
easing of prices more consumers would hold back, awaiting still lower prices. 

A cycle of deflation thus would get under way and might turn rapidly and 
with a deep swing. At least that is the basis of official concern over the way 
things are going. To avoid a correction, if one is to be avoided, then prices 
would need to be marked down, not up, at this stage, and income payments to the 
mass of consumers probably would need to be increased. 

Chance of avoiding adjustment, on that basis, is not so honaie: 

















Absence of big strikes continues to be a favorable business factor. 

Big strikes seem improbable while Congress is in session. 

Strike prospects, too, are to be narrowed by more and more wage settlements. 

Wage increase of above 20 cents an hour is indicated for oil. 

Steel wages are likely to go up 15 cents, or a bit more. Autos then will 
tend to follow steel. The pattern, in fact, is likely to be for settlement in 
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the range of 10 to 20 cents an hour for major industries, 5 to 10 for others. 
Coal, however, is a case by itself, and it still is not clear how a deal is 
to be worked out in that industry without more trouble. 









































Some restriction on union power is likely to be voted by May l. 

A veto of any bill limiting power of union leaders is a 50-50 prospect. 
Chance of overriding a veto seems to be at least 50-50. 

Result is that unions probably face mild curbs before Congress goes home. 





A mediation board is a diminishing prospect in any new law. 

Jurisdictional disputes among unions will be made subject to some curb. 

Boycotts by unions against one another or against employers for using the 
products of another union are to be restricted in some way. 

Mass picketing probably will be restricted. 

Employers will get the right to speak more freely about unions. 

There is to be no bar on the closed shop, however. Industry-wide deals be- 
tween employers and unions are not to be barred. In fact, the trend is toward 
much milder restrictions on union-leader power than had appeared probable when 
a Republican majority in Congress set to work on labor legislation. It probably 
is to take a coalition of Southern Democrats and of conservative Republicans to 
put over any labor legislation. Union leaders are much more confident of their 
position and much less fearful of drastic laws than they had been. 











Excise taxes are to continue about unchanged beyond July l. 

Excise tax revision still is possible, however, before Congress leaves. 

Tax on transportation and other taxes on essentials will be first to get 
reduction or elimination. Action on them may be put off to 1948, however. 

Tax on travel abroad and tax on coats with a limited amount of fur on them 
are scheduled to be removed in the bill extending other excises at this time. 














Tax cut on individual incomes, if made, won't apply until July l. 
A tax reduction that will amount to 10 per cent on income earned in 1947 4 





still seems probable. A 20 per cent cut, effective July 1, would amount to a 
cut of 10 per cent for the year. 
Tax reduction for middle and larger incomes is to be given in the end. 
Lower incomes are to get some special concession. 

















Mail-rate changes and mail-service changes now suggested include these: A 

Post-card rate to be raised from 1 cent to 2 cents. . 
First-class mail to stay at 3 cents both for local and out-of-city. figur 
Second-class mail--newspapers and periodicals--to pay from % cent to 3 that 





cents a pound more for service, on basis of present classifications. 
Third-class mail rates to be increased to 2 cents for first 2 ounces. 
Parcel-post rates to be raised 25 to 50 per cent, largely on first pound. have 
Congress will have to pass on any changes. A postal deficit of more than 
$300,000,000 suggests that some rate increase is probable. 
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Mr. Hannegan reports that following services are to be added: wom 

An “air letter" is to be offered soon, to go any place in the world for 10 Jour 
cents. "“Air-letter sheets" soon will be offered, similar to V-mail. ‘ 

Air parcel post abroad might possibly be inaugurated within 6 months. lined 

Domestic air parcel post is being considered, but takes Congress approval. book 

Approval may be given if Congress concludes it won't cost too much. mowi 
Air mail for newSpapers, magazines going abroad, at special rates, is being : 

recommended by the Post Office Department and probably will come through. will 

hands 





| Boxcar shortage will grow more acute, not less acute, by midyear. 
Cars enough to haul a bumper wheat crop will become a major problem. 
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Ar a prominent western university, the Professor of Agricultural Economics has 
figured that a definite price-tag can be placed on farmers’ grade A wives. It seems 
that farmers who said that their womenfolk cooperated extensively in the opera- 
tion of their farms earned, on the average, $2,760 more than those who did not 
have such cooperation. And this sum represents an investment of $69,000 at 4%. 

At that rate, we have no hesitancy in saying that our magazine reaches 
$179,400,000,000 worth of the nation’s very best farm wives. These 2,600,000 


women are special friends of ours, for the Farmer’s Wife section of the Farm i a i ii 


JouRNAL contributes just the information they need to enable them to fill the out- 


lined role above. (There’s nothing to prevent their going through the rest of the A | rT) ll r ni a | 


book and giving their better halves persuasive tips on mulching and milkers and 


mowing machines, either.) But you can prove it for yourself. Your sales messages 

. ¢ . © AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 
will bring results that show how truly influential Farm JOURNAL is ... in the GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
hands of responsive farm wives. PHILADELPHIA 5 
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Five Who Are Wielding Federal Monopoly Over Atomic Energy 
... Mrs. Rogers as Committee Head After 30-Year Aid to Veterans 


Behind a thick screen of congressional 
controversy, five men already are exercising 
the Government monopoly imposed by law 
on development of atomic power. These 
men, make up the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, are: 

David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, a 
forthright exponent of publicly owned 
power whose confirmation has tied the 
Senate into disputatious knots. 

Robert F. Bacher, a distinguished 
scientist who was responsible for the actual 
internal construction of the atomic bomb. 

Sumner T. Pike, a Republican busi- 
nessman of long experience who is con- 
sidered an authority on metals. 

Lewis L. Strauss, also a Republican 
businessman, interested for years in the 
use of radioactivity for medical purposes. 

William W. Waymack, an lowa 
Republican newspaper executive. 

The five were given recess appoint- 


who 


ments last autumn, subject to later Senate 
approval. For three months they have been 
wielding their vast powers. They have 


taken title to all facilities and raw materi- 
als for the development of atomic energy. 
They have complete authority in operating 
these facilities. They are a going concern. 

This central fact has been overlooked in 
the intense row over Mr. Lilienthal’s con- 
firmation. Who the men are and what, 
as a Commission, they have been doing, 
in making atomic bombs, developing in- 
dustrial power, advancing medicine and in 
other directions has been scarcely men- 
tioned in the Senate dispute. To the coun- 
try as a whole, however, this is of funda- 
mental importance. It also is largely a 
hitherto untold tale. 

Bombs. Atomic-bomb production is 
continuing without interruption. The bombs 
now made are more powerful than the 
missiles that devastated Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. They are produced at lower 
cost and with smaller man-power require- 
ments than previously. 

Electric power. A pilot plant for the 
production of electric power is in con- 
struction, although it may not be com- 
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pleted for some time. The problems jy 
volved are numerous and baffling, ag pe 
as the splitting of the atom itself. Ti 
direct energy, the explosive force, releay 
by nuclear fission, cannot be harnessed } 
any means now known. But the heat givg 
off can be used, instead of coal. to prody 
electricity through steam turbines ap 
generators following present-day pattem 
However: 

New metals. Metals that can _ with 
stand temperatures of 3,500 to 6.004 
degrees may have to be developed, aj 
compared with a present maximum of som 
900 degrees. The effect of radioactivity q 
metals must be studied and measured. Oy 
result is to make metallurgical experimen 
a vital part of the Commission’s wor! 
Research is proceeding in many direction 
but may be time consuming. 

Heat transfer. A gas or liquid must lg 
developed to transfer the heat of nucle 
fission to the boiler that converts wat 
into steam. Theoretically, water itsd 
could be used, or heavy water, or one 
many gases. The possible use of liqui 
metals is under study. Little is know 
however, of their properties under nude; 
bombardment. 

Equipment. New equipment for th 
power plant, boiler and generator, a mil 
tiplicity of valves, pumps, blowers. ati - 
the like must be devised. These could be ATC 
come radioactive, and again the problei 
of usable metals enters into the questioy 

Health protection. The danger of radi ’ 
activity to workers makes it necessagy °4PD 
that the whole plant be capable of log SMT 
operation without maintenance, or capabl the ra 
of maintenance by remote control. This Ina 
itself provides a difficult problem. ~ 

Cost factors. Theoretically an atom Commi 
electric-power plant could be built f and ad 
$25,000,000 with production possibility the uti 
the equivalent of a coal-and-steam pla formed 
costing $10,000,000. After allowance iff Distr 
interest charges, the cost of producing 5 tha 
atomic electric power would be 8 cel from m 
per kilowatt hour. With coal at $7 a td by — 
delivered, the present type of plant wo lines, a 
generate power for .65 cent per kilowagg ™Ssion 
hour. With coal at $10 a ton, the om duction 
factors would be equal. In se 

The higher estimated cost of nue Congres 
production is due partly to larger inil be Gor 
outlays. Both these and operating costs a ™Sequ 
expected to decline as research  advati member 

Participation. Many private busing Ponent 
concerns, as well as educational insti head of 
tions and their scientists, are working wag How: 
the Commission on the problem, ustil mates a 
under contract. General Electric Co. ag {Ue pe 
Monsanto Chemical Co. are prime ¢ nuclear 
tractors for the whole project. Nume sidered 

said at | 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION: William Waymack, David Lilienthal, Dr. 
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Robert Bacher, Lewis Strauss, Sumner Pike 


...acentral fact overlooked—for the last three months they have been wielding their vast powers. 


equipment manufacturers and their en- 
gineers have been called in to help evolve 
the radically different equipment. 

In addition, public-utility companies are 
co-operating, for two purposes: so that the 
Commission may draw upon the experience 
and advice of their engineers, and so that 
the utilities themselves may be kept in- 
formed of all developments. 

Distribution. Thus, it is possible to fore- 
see that, when electric power is produced 
from nuclear fission, it will be distributed 
by existing utility companies over existing 
lines, with the Government and the Com- 
mission retaining a monopoly on the pro- 
duction facilities. 

In setting up the Commission, in fact, 
Congress ordered that such facilities should 
be Government owned. Some _ observers 
consequently say it is inconsistent for 
members of the Senate to object to a pro- 
ponent of public power, Mr. Lilienthal, as 
head of the Commission. 

How long? No one is making any esti- 
mates as to how long it will take to pro- 
duce power on an industrial scale from 
nuclear fission. Eventual success is con- 
sidered inevitable, but the project, it is 
said at the Commission, is now much fur- 
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ther advanced in the Sunday supplements 
than in the laboratories. 

Research. In addition to the huge 
plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Hanford, 
Wash., the Commission is establishing per- 
manent, fully equipped, fully staffed labo- 
ratories in all sections of the country. 
Government owned, they are operated 
under contract by private business con- 
cerns and educational institutions. 

General Electric, for example, is to con- 
struct a big laboratory at Schenectady. 
Another on Long Island is operated by 
Associated Universities, Inc., which in- 
cludes Princeton, Harvard, Yale, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Other laboratories 
are in operation or are projected in Chicago, 
in California, in the Southeast and at Los 
Alamos, N. Mex. 

The idea is that, with laboratories so 
located, the full research talent of the coun- 
try can be brought to bear upon atomic 
problems. Any scientist, industrial or aca- 
demic research group can take an idea or 
theory to one of the laboratories. Upon 
approval of the particular project, the 
scientist or group can work out the partic- 


ular experiments, or the permanent lab- 
oratory staff will do so. 

Medical aids. At the Commission, it 
is said that medical and biological research 
is among the largest projects. 

Cancer. Talk is not in terms of a cancer 
cure, but radioactive isotopes are being 
produced and distributed to qualified in- 
stitutions. These facilitate the study of 
cancerous growths, about which little is 
known. Radioactive iodine is similarly 
distributed. 

Blood cells. Studies are in progress on 
the effect of radioactivity on blood cells 
and blood-forming organs. Out of this 
may come a long-sought answer as to how 
white blood corpuscles do their work of 
attacking and destroying bacteria. 

Aircraft. Under contract with the Army 
Air Forces, the Commission is experiment- 
ing with the propulsion of aircraft by 
atomic energy. The work is being done 
at Oak Ridge. Progress, of course, is 
highly secret. 

Military co-operation. The Commis- 
sion consults at all points with a military 
liaison committee, headed by Lieut. Gen. 
Lewis H. Brereton. A close relationship 
has been developed through numerous 
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joint meetings and much informal con- 
sultation. This, however, fails to satisfy 
some Army men who want more direct 
military control of atomic energy. 

The men who make up the Commission 
and have all these things in charge are 
an unusual group. 

Mr. Lilienthal. From a Midwestern 
law practice, the thoughtful Mr. Lilienthal 
went into public-utility problems as a 
member of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, and thence to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in 1933. He became head 
of TVA, where his job was dealing with 
basic power and getting along with private 
business. His supporters draw a parallel 
between TVA and his new post, and think 
his TVA experience has outstandingly 
qualified him to head the Commission. Mr. 
Lilienthal is a quiet, pleasant individual 
who frequently arouses deep loyalties 
among his associates. He is an independent 
voter. 

Mr. Bacher. Friendly, open, eager and 
easy to get along with, Mr. Bacher has 
spent most of his career in the laboratories. 
He has been associated with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Columbia and Cornell. 
In addition to his painstaking research 
work on the assembly of the bomb, he 
had, as head of the Bomb Physics Divi- 
sion at Los Alamos, extensive and difficult 
administrative work that appalled most 
scientists. 

Mr. Strauss. During the war, Mr. 
Strauss, a naval officer, served as a mem- 
ber of the Army-Navy Munitions Board 
and the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Atomic Energy. He left a partnership in 
Kuhn, Loeb and Co., a Wall Street invest- 
ment-banking firm, to take his job on the 
Commission. Before the war, he was active 
in isotope “ancer 
therapy. He is courteous and courtly to the 
point of being apologetic about giving 
orders to subordinates. 

Mr. Pike. As a businessman, Mr. Pike 
was closely associated with investment, 
utilities, oil, and mining. From 1940 until 
last year, he was chairman of the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. Commis- 
sion associates say they find the congenial 
Mr. Pike has a vast range of information 
on many pertinent subjects. 

Mr. Waymack. Friends describe Mr. 
Waymack as sharp minded and agreeable, 
with an instinctive understanding of 
people. From 1918 until he joined the 
Atomic Energy Commission, he was asso- 
ciated with the Des Moines, Ia., Register, 
where he rose to the position of editor and 
director. 

The five. The Commission members 
find themselves highly compatible. They 
have been holding daily sessions of six 
hours or longer, meeting in the evening 
when Senate hearings on confirmation 
required their presence during the day 
at the Capitol. They operate as a unit on 
all problems. There is no assignment of 
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research for use in 


particular fields to individual members. 

An effort is being made to avoid a big 
top organization in Washington. Admin- 
istration is being shifted to the field. Most 
activities are delegated to outside firms or 
organizations. Policy is that the Com- 
mission will do nothing that it can hire 
someone else to do. 

The relationship between the members 
is so close that some observers have pre- 
dicted all would resign in the event of 
Mr. Lilienthal’s rejection by the Senate. 
As to that, they are saying nothing. 

They are concentrating on what is one 
of the world’s biggest jobs and preparing, 
first of all, to carry it through. 





Veterans’ Voice in Congress 
REP. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, as 


chairman of the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, is dealing with what, to her, 
is an old question. In and out of Congress, 
she has been closely associated with the 
veteran’s problems since the first World 





REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS AT WALTER REED HOSPITAL 
... still the veterans’ champion 


War, and usually has been an advocate of 
doing more for him. 

Overseas service. A lady of much 
charm, cheerfulness and dignity, but one 
who also likes activity, Mrs. Rogers went 
to France in 1917 for the YMCA and later 
transferred to the Red Cross. As a Red 
Cross worker, she served at Walter Reed 
Hospital from 1918 to 1922. 

Her work on behalf of the veterans be- 
came well known. President Harding ap- 
pointed her his personal representative in 
charge of assistance for disabled veterans, 
a post to which she was reappointed by 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. 

Congressional veteran. After a girl- 
hood in Maine, where her father was a mill 
executive, and after attending exclusive 
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schools in New England and Franee, gy 
married John Jacob Rogers and moved t, 
the mill town of Lowell, Mass. For a nyp. 
ber of years, he represented that industyyj 
district in Congress. 

Upon her husband’s death in 1925, My 
Rogers, always interested in public affaix 
won a special election to serve out his y, 
expired term. Women in the House wey 
a great rarity at that time. Politician 
thought that, after completing her hy 
band’s term, she would withdraw, By 
Mrs. Rogers had other ideas. She has beg 
in the House ever since, and usually hy 
won her elections by very comfortabk 
majorities. 

Congressional career. Unlike moy 
women members of Congress, Mrs. Rogers 
has not been content to sit silently ap 
listen to masculine oratory. She is a con. 
paratively frequent speaker, and one wh 
speaks her mind vigorously and clearly 

In addition to her interest in veteran: 
affairs, she has been a forthright opponent 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements pn. 
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gram, which she felt was harmful to thf 
industries of her district, predominantly 
cotton textiles and shoes. 

Before America’s entry into the war, sh 
supported preparedness measures. Duriy 
the war, she was the author of the lar 
that created the Women’s Army Corp 
She has voted for measures for inter 
national co-operation, including the Britt 
loan. ) 

Never a_ stay-at-home, Mrs. Rogej 
journeyed to Italy and Belgium while 
recent war was on. It was a hospital i 
spection trip in line with her continuil 
interest in veterans. In the course of i 
Italian visit, she heard German Bb 
whistle past her, and to that extent 
become a veteran herself. 
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"We have found the Institutional Field exceptionally interesting. Our 
study of this broad field has disclosed to us a market of virtually un- 
limited scope and possibilities . . . a market in which the pent-up 
demand for new and replacement materials and equipment has 


teached tremendous proportions. 


“As space buyer, my first and foremost interests are those of our 
cients. | consider it one of my prime functions, for example, to study 
and to analyze various markets from the standpoint of how well and 
effectively these markets can serve our clients’ purposes. 


"Close examination discloses that the immediate requirements of 
hospitals, hotels, schools, restaurants, clubs and the many other types 
of institutions which make up this field include every conceivable 











Pictured at left is Mrs. Vera Muenzer, Space Buyer of Anderson, 
Davis & Platte, Inc., New York Advertising Agency whose com- 
ments on the Institutional Market appear below. 


VERTISING A GENCY 


Recommends a Careful 
Consideration of 






i stitutiona 


product necessary to the maintenance of large scale feeding and 
housing facilities. Exclusive of food products, it is our understanding 
that expenditures for replacements, remodeling and refurnishing in the 
institutional field will exceed ten billion dollars. In our opinion, 
this fact alone merits the careful consideration of every space buyer 
with accounts whose products have an application to this field.” 

The foregoing analysis of the institutional market is by Mrs. Vera 
Muenzer, Space Buyer of Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc. For further 
information consult your advertising agency or write to INSTITU- 
TIONS Magazine, the only publication which reaches all segments of 
the Institutional Field . . . the one media which offers the most prac- 
tical, most effective and most economical means of tapping this 10 
Billion Dollar Market. 


Production High-But Buy Canned Vegetables Save Time & Work Sure Safety on Freight 
Supplies Short for Quatity in Bedmaking Bevotors 
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STRIKE AT INSANITATION! 


Contest Awards Join . 
At Exposition in National Drive 
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Censorship on Veteran Costs... Vote Hurdles for ‘48 
In Budget Cuts... Merger of World Bank and Fund? | 


| 
| 
| 
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Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, more than Senator Robert Taft, 
of Ohio, is tending to lead the Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate on some 
key issues of policy. 


Kk i* o® 


High Army and Navy officers have 
told members of Congress informally 
that large cuts can be made in Army 
and Navy expenditures without hurt- 
ing the services if Congress will per- 
mit the reductions to be made in Navy 
shore establishments and in Army post 
installations. Congress tends to balk 
at cuts that might mean the loss of 
business to a State or to a community. 


x *K ik 


General Omar Bradley, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator, is clamping an Army- 
style censorship on specific informa- 
tion concerning details of how more 
than $7,000,000,000 of taxpayer money 
is being spent each year. The theory 
is that the less the public knows about 
what is going on, the fewer questions 
it will ask. 


xk «x * 


Estimates of the eventual cost of vet- 
erans’ privileges given in the GI Bill 
of Rights range up to $50,000,000,000, 
with nobody really able to calculate 
the cost in the event veterans take full 
advantage of the rights, which many 
are just beginning to appreciate. 


xk * k 


High living on the part of U.S. offi- 
cers in Germany is beginning to at- 
tract official attention back home, 
where Congress is eying the details of 
Army appropriations. 


* ® ok 


Julius Krug, Interior Secretary, in re- 
cent sessions with Republican and 
Democratic Senators from the West, 
has taken their side in agreeing that 
public-works appropriations—where 
they are self-liquidating—should be 
enlarged rather than cut back. Re- 
publican Senators are warning their 
party that it may lose Western sup- 
port in 1948 if an ax is used on public- 
works appropriations. 
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David Lilienthal is expected by the 
White House to be confirmed with a 
margin to spare when the chips are 
down, on the theory that the Repub- 
lican Party will not want to take re- 
sponsibility for upsetting the broad 
program for atomic-energy develop- 
ment. If Mr. Lilienthal loses out, a 
number of others working in that field 
are threatening to resign. 


xk * 


Congress, not the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will make the decisions 
concerning whether and on what terms 
information about atomic energy will 
be made public, or released to other 
nations. The atomic secrets lie in the 
industrial know-how of manufacture 
and not in the methods or theory of 
atom splitting. 


xk 


Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, who has 
headed Army officers dealing with 
atomic energy, has told Senators in 
confidence that no real secrets have 
been given to the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, all of 
whom still must be confirmed by the 
Senate. 


ik 


Influence of some important military 
officers has been on the side of opposi- 
tion to confirming Mr. Lilienthal for 
the Commission, although War Sec- 
retary Robert Patterson has favored 
the confirmation. 


xk*k 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
will balk at letting Russia take repar- 
ations out of current production of 
goods in the American and British 
zones so long as U.S. is having to 
pour food and other goods into Ger- 
many to keep its people from starv- 
ing and freezing. U.S. will insist that 
Germany be permitted to produce 
enough goods and to export those 
goods in order to take care of her 
people without outside aid. 


xk & 


Secretary Marshall is expected to 
spend no more than one month in 


Moscow at the forthcominé sessiog 
the foreign ministers, unless the 

a real chance to get agreement 
policies to underline a German pea 
treaty. 


x k * 


Russia’s Premier Josef Stalin 
muffed his chances when he stg 
after the war to question this gg 
try’s motives. Mr. Stalin at the p 
ent time will be fortunate in secug; 
as much as $25,000,000 in old 
Lease commitments, when he might 
have had a loan of $6,000,000,009 
easy terms if he had been a little mal 
co-operative. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretag 
may yet favor merging of the We 
Bank and the new International 
etary Fund in order to clear up 
tangle that has developed in seq 
for a president of the Bank. 


x * & 


Will Clayton, Under Secretary 

State in charge of economic policy 
not too optimistic over prospects 

a general reduction of U.S. tari 
now that Congress is forcing ass 

ance that tariff cuts will be avoid] 
where they might seriously harm 

domestic industry. Other count 

aren’t so anxious to make concessi 

unless assured of a larger slice of 

U.S. market. 


* * & 


General of the Army Dwight Eis 
hower continues to be embarrassed 
attempts to turn him into a potent 
candidate for the Republican ptt 
dential nomination. 


xk k 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of f 
United States, is having no morel 
than the late Chief Justice | 
Stone had in trying to smooth 
the sharp differences that exist af 
the Justices of the Supreme & 
Justice Robert Jackson remains 
ly critical of a Court majority 
what he regards as its attempt 
make law from the bench. 


THE UNITED STATES 


| 


| 





